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... centers around the 
social axis of the home! 


Whether the occasion be an in- 
formal supper, a coke party for the 
youngsters, a simple buffet, or a 
formal dinner, the dining table be- 
comes the social axis of the scene. 

Make it gay, inviting, friendly 
with Taperlites: Simple decorations 
that add a festive note, that lift the 
plainest menu to the emotional level 
of a grand occasion. Taperlites pro- 
vide the light, beauty and romance 
to captivate young imaginations .. . 
encourage an expansive feeling of 
gaiety, and compete with the art- 
fully contrived atmosphere of com- 
mercialized entertainment. 
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Correspondence 





Motion Picture Code 


Eprror: I am inclined to believe that you 
think you have already given ample space 
to the controversy concerning the author- 
ship of the Motion Picture Code. In your 
issue of March 31, however, you published 
a letter from Martin Quigley containing a 
statement which in justice should not be 


| allowed to go unchallenged. Mr. Quigley 


says: “I am sure that if Fr. Lord or a col- 
laborator who completed an autobiography, 
perhaps unfinished because of the fatal 
malady, had available the written record to 
refresh the memory, Played By Ear would 
have read somewhat differently.” 

Played by Ear was published by Loyola 
University Press, of which I am the director. 
I myself, because I had known Fr. Lord so 
long and so well, was commissioned to get 
the manuscript ready for publication. Had 
we added anything to what Fr. Lord wrote, 
we would have considered it our obligation 
to make this fact known, either on the title 


| page or in an introduction. 


No collaborator added anything to Played 
by Ear before the manuscript came into our 
hands. Fr. Lord wrote it himself, as he 
wrote everything, on his own typewriter. 
He had available unusually complete rec- 
ords. There even came to us with the manu- 
script photostats of the original draft of the 
Code, with longhand alterations and addi- 
tions. Fr. Lord suggested, within the manu- 
script, that this draft of the Code be re- 
produced in the book, but we ultimately 
decided not to follow the suggestion. He 
concludes the chapter on the Code by say- 
ing: “Here is the record. Some time you 
may want to check it all in my very com- 
plete files. The files are exact and compre- 
hensive.” 

Mr. Quigley considers Fr. Lord’s story of 
the writing of the Code inaccurate, and 
suggests two possible explanations. The 
first is that Fr. Lord himself may have 
lacked adequate records. This theory is un- 
tenable. The records exist, even to the first 
draft of the Code. The second is that some 
collaborator was guilty of inaccurate state- 
ments. There was no such collaborator. Had 
such a collaborator existed, we would either 


_ have been strangely simple and careless in 
_ accepting as an autobiography what was 
_ not an autobiography, or quite inexcusably 
_ unethical in concealing from the public the 


existence and identity of this collaborator. 
(Rev). Austin G. Scumunr, S.J. 
Director, Loyola University Press 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Violence and Hyperbole 


Epiror: Just finished reading (and re- 
reading) “Sound and Fury Signifying 
Something” in the March 10 Amenica. 
Though the article is interesting, and per- 
haps even instructive, it seems to me that 
the reason for the article, as set forth in the 
first two paragraphs, rests on some rather 
doubtful assumptions. 

As I get it, the author considers the vio- 
lence which is condemned in comic books 
as a kind of hyperbole. This, to me, is ridic- 
ulous. Violence implies morality, whereas 
hyperbole, being a figure of speech and 
belonging to literature, does not in itself 
have anything to do with morality. 

The violence condemned in comic books, 
I gather from what I have read on the sub- 
ject, tends to be sadistic at times; further- 
more it is unnecessary and undesirable to 
have youngsters learn how to commit vio- 
lence through what should be light and en- 
tertaining reading... . 

(Rev.) Trwon Cook, O.F.M. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Epiror: May I express a vociferous “excel- 
lent” for the informative and intelligent 
discussion in Mr. Sisk’s “Sound and Fury— 
Signifying Something,” which appeared in 
your March 10 issue. It was a keen dis- 
section of an extremely pertinent prob- 
lem. . . WituraM A. BEAVER 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Little Peale-agians 


Eprror: Rev. James M. Carmody’s piece on 
“Happy Little Peale-agians” (Am. 3/17) 
was so good we should have more. It ended 
too soon. 

Here in Canada the Catholic Press, in 
English Canada at least, has followed the 
American pattern to a rather startling de- 
gree. It can justify almost anything if a 
Catholic is involved. Infallibility goes down 
almost to hockey players. ... And if a man 
in holy orders thinks the Foreign Minister 
doesn’t know much about handling the 
country’s foreign affairs, well that’s sound 
dogma, isn’t it? J. E. BELLIVEAU 
Toronto, Ontario 


Epiror: The author of the article “Happy 
Little Peale-agians” deplores the fact that 
an American Catholic periodical failed to 
tell the Pope that he was mistaken in com- 
mending the Union of World Federalists. 


In the author’s view, since the Pope is 
infallible only when solemnly pronouncing 
on faith and morals, to adjust one’s views to 
his other pronouncements savors of Pela- 
gianism. 

It is true that a Catholic is required to 
give the assent of Catholic and divine faith 
only when the Holy Father exercises his 
infallible teaching power. 

But there is a further obligation of giving 
appropriate assent to other authoritative 
papal pronouncements, as was pointed out 
by Pius XII in Humani Generis (1950). 

In the light of this obligatory assent, to 
advocate a Catholic periodical’s chiding the 
Pope with his “mistakes” is, to say the least, 
anomalous. 

(Rev.) Epwarp J. McNA tty, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: Fr. Carmody’s felicitous damning 
of America’s religiosity is almost too good. 
He draws blood with every varied thrust 
at those who would mask the Adam in us 
all with a streamlined angelism. Please give 
us more from this talented pen. 

Levittown, N. Y. Wz tu1aM F. REILty Jr. 


Eprror: Congratulations to Fr. Carmody 
for his criticism of the shallow optimism 
which has invaded our religious life. The 
more catastrophic human life becomes in 
its world-wide and in its intimate personal 
aspects, the oftener we are told by religious 
leaders that there exists a prestabilized har- 
mony between our ideals and aspirations 
within our competitive democratic mass so- 
ciety and our goals within the history- 
transcending process of the economy of sal- 
vation. These religious leaders are blind to 
the element of tragedy in human nature. It 
is they who turn religion into a kind of 
“opium for the people.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. Rupo.pH E. Morris 


Labor in South America 


Eprror: Reading Bob Senser’s excellent 
article reporting on the Social Action Con- 
ference at Cuernavaca (Am. 3/10), I was 
disappointed at the lack of realism dis- 
played in this proposition adopted by the 
conference: 

The role of the priests in the labor 
movement should be solely and ex- 
clusively to help form the social con- 
science of the workers, while leaving 
all union responsibilities in their hands. 


Such a conclusion would be valid in the 
American labor scene today, where a cer- 
tain percentage of the labor force consists 
of educated people. It seems out of place 
in countries where the laborer and the 
farmer rarely enjoy the advantages of 
schooling. In such places the priest is often 
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the only person (outside of the representa- 
tive of management) who is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of labor 
organization, collective bargaining, etc., 
and who also has the confidence of the 
laborer, to show him how to improve his 
lot. R. M. Bartow, S.J. 
Woodstock, Md. 


Christian-Jewish Bridge 


Eprror: It is indeed inspiring and gratify- 
ing that an issue as pertinent and important 
as that of Judaeo-Christian relations has 
been treated with such deep sympathy and 
real understanding as it was by Rev. Quen- 
tin Lauer (Am. 2/11).... 

America is to be congratulated for its 
truly Christlike attitude toward this ever 
burning question by giving voice to the 
splendid work being done at Seton Hall 
University. FREDERICK A. WEISENFELD 
Bayside, N. Y. 


Farms and Corner Groceries 


Epiror: In your March 24 editorial “Sen- 
ate Rejects High Supports,” you fail to 
come to grips with the fundamental ques- 
tion of the desirability of price supports at 
all. Instead you imply that the level of 
support doesn’t matter, the control of acre- 
age being more important, and that the 
future of the family-size farm is a legiti- 
mate concern in considering the merits of 
the subject. 

The disappearance of the small family- 
size grocery store in our generation is the 
most analagous phenomenon to the farm 
problem. Large supermarkets now fill a 
need not supplied by the one-owner grocer. 
Prices are lower, selection is wider and in 
many cases quality is higher. True, it is 
sad for the small grocer to face competition 
which he cannot overcome, except in iso- 
lated cases, but is this the legitimate con- 
cern of the Government or the non-grocer 
majority? .. . 

The picture of rosy-cheeked children 
romping over meadows owned by their 
ancestors, drinking fresh milk and eating 
fresh butter and eggs, joining the 4-H 
clubs, and later the Grange to fight for 
supports so their children can do the same, 
might to some people be enchanting. But to 
ask me to pay high prices and high taxes 
to maintain these innocents in their pas- 
toral paradise when the rest of the coun- 
try must, for the most part, submit to the 
economic law of the jungle, is not being 
ae GerALp C. McNAMARA 
Fairlawn, N. J. 
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Irish in America 

Epiror: A standing ovation for “On Being 
Irish in America.” Its balanced and realistic 
picture of the Irish background and its im- 
pact on the American scene was a notable 
and pleasurable reading experience. As an 
Irish-American, my sentimentality, after 
reading this little piece, is probably deplor- 
able, but I must say in diehard fashion that 
I will still “ask my God to let me make 
my heaven in that sweet land across the 
Irish Sea.” LAWRENCE M. MADIGAN 


Eprror: There must be no end of Irish from 
the old land who would like to tip their 
hats to Fr. Charles Keenan for his “On 
Being Irish in America” (Am. 3/17). It 
was, if he will pardon the phrase, a broth 
of a job. 

As a Southern Irishman, I appreciated Fr. 
Keenan’s references to the Irish contribution 
to America. The Irish have had their share 
of political sins, but they have made gen- 
erous atonement in many other fields. . . . 

There remains, unfortunately, that sad 
anomaly of the Irish in America: their re- 
luctance (to put it mildly) to open their 
hearts to their Negro fellow citizens. It is 
hard indeed to explain why the Irish, whose 
own history was darkened for centuries by 
the misery of social ostracism and economic 
discrimination, should fail to dedicate their 
minds and hearts to ridding their adopted 
land of this very same curse... . 

Tuomas F. DoyLe 


New York, N. Y. 


Daytime Radio 


Eprror: As a radio newsman of some 12 
years’ experience, I for one take exception 
to some of the conclusions in Fr. Parsons’ 
generally fine article on “Daytime Radio” 
(2/18). ... He speaks of the “screamers” 
who deliver radio commercials. In some 
markets, thankfully not too many, that is 
the only way radio advertising can be 
sold. :.. 

I appreciate that Fr. Parsons, recuperat- 
ing in bed, was limited in the number of 
stations he could hear. But his article seems 
to condemn the entire radio industry for its 
daytime presentations. Certainly in this case 
a few rotten apples do not spoil the entire 
barrel. Britt KRUEGER 
Duluth, Minn. 


Readers’ Reaction: Various 


Epiror: Three cheers to America for 
noticing it (3/3, p.605) and three cheers 
for the PTA of Mercy High School, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for the idea that inspired the 
handbook Guide for Parents. We often 
hear about how much parents contribute to 


the causes of juvenile delinquency, but 

this is the first time I have ever heard of : 
anyone’s trying to help them do their joh 

better. . . 














(Rev.) Joun R. Macurr) —— 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Eprror: The editorial policy of your maga-’ 
zine baffles me. In the wake of the decently’ 
tolerant article “In Praise of Protestants,” 
a sentence slips by in Robert A. Taylor's) Natio 
“Are Critics Too Critical?” (3/3) that links 
“unrestrained,” “unintellectual,” “sentimen- How 
tal” and “Protestant” in the same breath,” year ir 
The implications are not only unscholarly,” Nation: 
but intolerant and uncharitable. Catholic? teen st 
journalism should be free from all three) fifteen | 
defects. ... coveted 
(Bro. ) Murray ArNpT, S.D.S, nt 2 
Lanham, Md. | 
eges Vv 
Eprror: It pained me to read F. B. Pesci’s il nt 
: : ilade 
criticism (Am. 3/3) of Theophilus Lewis’ ee 
slip in contrasting marriage and a vocation,” troit (2 
He meant to say “religious vocation,” of! Dame | 
course, a The 
Why not praise, instead, Mr. Lewis’ con-) WISe a 
sistently fine reviewing and expressive lan-~ some a 
guage, his good taste and his loyalty to) individu 
his faith? We think that Bravos for Mr.) lated to 
Lewis are long overdue. M. REGNIER There 
Knoxville, Iowa » tions th 
and uni 
Eprror: Many years ago I wrote AMERICA™ 27 wom 
complaining about the one weakness I are Catl 
found in your excellent review, a failure) [eadj 
to give enough space to plastic-art crit onnettion 
cism. . . . Naturally, then, I was delighted7 versity ( 
to read Robert J. O’Connell’s “Modern Ar)” 2 
, “ 1-balanced) adelphia 
Isn’t All Crazy” and your wel © Manhatt 


comment “Art and Its Critics” in the issue ; 4 
of March 24. C. V. Hiccrs9 “8° (4) 


La Grange, IIl. elphia 


the Uni 


a ‘ ‘ 
Eprror: Congratulations on your March 11 — Universi 


issue. From cover to cover, the best yet. Thoug 

Special commendation on your editorial NOW app 
“Integration Advances.” This was the mos) previous] 
intelligent and informative article I have 2,892 ap 
seen to date on the subject... . ~ and univ 
Newtonville, Mass. Frank A. GorMAN — out of a | 
we have 


Eprror: A letter in the March 31 America’? heartenir 
signed by D. J. de Laura and others, seems” impressiv 
to imply that the addition of the Legion” mention — 
of Decency ratings to your motion picture ~ 

reviews does not allow AMErica to “repre 

sent an independent and enlightened spirit” 

of criticism.” 


SES 






As the Legion of Decency ratings art) Compu 
moral evaluations only, there is surely op- : 

‘ : so aes An ins 
portunity for independent criticism o preshegy 
other aspects of pictures—dramatic, literary wide inte 
and artistic. . ETHEL OwEN MERRILL New Yor 

signs a b 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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Current Comment 


requires all motorists to carry liability 
coverage. Under the proposed law auto- 
mobile owners must show proof of in- 
surance or the equivalent when they 
obtain their new license plates. 

In an age when the automobile kills 
100 people in this country every day 
and injures about 3,700, the uninsured 
motorist is a menace that can no longer 
be ignored. Ironically, the insurance in- 


heir job 

VI AGUIRE | 

r maga: HIGHLIGHTS IN THE NATION 

decently 

estants,” 

Taylors) National Science Foundation 

ual How did Catholic colleges fare this 

breath) year in the March 14 awards of the 

sholarly, National Science Foundation? Seven- 

Catholic) teen students in Catholic institutions— 

Il three) ¢fteen men and two women—won these 
coveted graduate fellowships. They at- 

»S-DS.5 tend 11 colleges or universities. Col- 
leges which received more than one 

Pesci NSF award were: St. Joseph’s College, 

. FeSCIS 









'S§ Philadelphia (3), the University of De- 
| Lon troit (2) and the University of Notre 
ocation, 7 
on,” off, Dame (4). 

>“ The NSF honorable mention is like- 
is’ con), Wise a high distinction. It marks out 
ive lan) some applicants as “highly qualified 
individuals” whose names are circu- 
' lated to all graduate-school deans. 
| There were 105 such honorable men- 
tions this year in 45 Catholic colleges 
and universities. Of these, 78 are men, 
| 27 women. Fifteen of the 45 colleges 
; are Catholic women’s colleges. 
ie) Leading the pack with honorably 
‘) mentioned students are: Catholic Uni- 
» versity (5), Chestnut Hill College, Phil- 
¥ adelphia (4), Fordham University (4), 
~ Manhattan College (5), Rockhurst Col- 
\ lege (4), St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
' delphia (4), St. Louis University (6), 
~ the University of Detroit (6) and the 
~ University of Notre Dame (9). 
_ Though Catholic-college students are 
- now applying in greater numbers than 
» previously for NSF awards (there were 
' 2,892 applicants from all U. S. colleges 
and universities), the 17 they received 
) out of a total of 775 granted shows that 
we have a long way to go. Particularly 
> heartening this year, however, was their 
" impressive showing on the honorable- 
> mention list. 


Compulsory Auto Insurance 


An insurance experiment of nation- 
wide interest is about to be launched in 
New York if Gov. Averell Harriman 
signs a bill now before him. The bill 
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dustry itself, because of an overriding 
fear of political interference in rate- 
fixing, has been the main opponent of 
compulsory insurance, Insurance com- 
panies point to the unhappy experience 
under the compulsory-insurance law in 
Massachusetts, where rates, they say, 
have been fixed by political bargain- 
ing instead of by economics. Massa- 
chusetts is the only State that requires 
all motorists to carry liability insurance. 
Mounting social pressure for protec- 
tion against the uninsured motorist has 
finally forced the New York legislature 
to pass a similar law. If this law is to 
be administered intelligently, the peo- 
ple and the politicians must be edu- 
cated on the simple arithmetic govern- 
ing premium rates and adequate cov- 
erage. Here is a public-relations job 
for the insurance industry to undertake. 
It will not only protect the companies 
from political interference but will also 
be a contribution to public welfare. 


Catholic Press and Elections 


Catholic editors are steadying them- 
selves for the quadrennial storm they 
know is going to break over their heads 
as the electioneering crescendo reaches 
its peak in November. No matter what 
they write, there will always be some 
people to attribute political motives. 
When politics, like static, is in the air, 
everything seems to be a conductor. 
Issues and personalities that seem apo- 
litical or nonpartisan take on a new 
aura during pre-election months. The 
citizen-reader tends, like the politician, 


to read “politics” in every move an 
editor makes. 

One typical question that confronts 
a Catholic editor at this time is whether 
to accept political advertising. Some 
do and some do not. Speaking for it- 
self, the March 25 Register of Peoria 
made an apologia for opening the 
Catholic forum to political candidates 
by way of advertising. After all, said 
the Register, which is edited by Msgr. 
R. G. Peters, we urge Christians to 
take their dutiful place in public af- 
fairs, That includes running for office. 
“If we class all political ads with quack 
medicines and ‘phony’ uranium stocks,” 
argued the Peoria paper, “we can 
hardly urge our people to enter the 
field.” 

AMERICA does not take political ad- 
vertising, though back in 1909 our 
initial issue was liberally sprinkled with 
good wishes from the alcohol trade. 
We do, however, take stands on broad 
public issues and try to induce others 
to do so, on general grounds of Chris- 
tian policy. Until November, at least, 
we hope our readers will resist the 
temptation to read partisan politics 
into these pages. 


First Comic Book Awards 


Wrinkles on the brows of parents and 
educators over the bad influence of 
comic books may not yet be entirely 
smoothed away. There are, however, 
some signs that things are improving. 

At a luncheon in New York on April 
2, the Thomas Alva Edison Founda- 
tion, handing out its “National Mass 
Media Awards,” recognized for the first 
time the importance of the comic book 
in the mass-media field. Well it might, 
when we consider that the comic book 
is still published at the rate of 70 to 
100 million copies a month. Determined 
to take a positive step to encourage the 
production of good comics, the founda- 
tion selected the best book in each of 
four areas. 

Benjamin Franklin (Gilberton Co.) 
won in the field of American history. 
The best general comic book for chil- 
dren under eight was The Ugly Duck- 
ling (Gilberton Co.); for children over 
eight it was Gulliver's Travels (Dell 
Publishing Co.). The best science comic 
book was Beaver Valley (Dell). Hon- 
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orable mentions included the “Words 
that Live” series in Treasure Chest 
(Pilaum). 

The second happy sign is that every 
speaker at the luncheon paid tribute 
to the notable clean-up in the comic 
books that has been effected by the 
Comic Books Code Authority, of which 
former Judge Charles F. Murphy is the 
administrator. 

Continuing effective self-regulation 
by the industry and positive encourage- 
ment of better quality may yet erase 
the furrows on parents’ brows. 


“A Crime against the Nation” 


The U. S. Supreme Court brought a 
welcome clarification to the prosecu- 
tion of the Communist conspiracy when 
on April 2 it declared sedition to be 
now the exclusive concern of the Fed- 
eral Government. At one stroke the le- 
gal atmosphere was cleared of a maze 
of confusing statutes in 42 States. 

Writing for a 6-3 majority, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren held that Congress’ 
legislation to cope with sedition has 
“occupied the field to the exclusion of 
parallel State legislation.” But the Chief 
Justice also noted that the decision in 
no way limits the States’ rights to pro- 
tect themselves against sabotage or any 
attempted violence. 

One happy result of this decision 
will be that the American people can 
have a clearer idea of legitimate poli- 
tical activity. With uniform national 
laws the people can more readily make 
a distinction between political advo- 
cacy and criminal sedition camouflaged 
as a political party. 

Communists from now on will not 
be prosecuted under State laws. But 
this will be small consolation as the 
Department of Justice continues to send 
group after group of their officers to 
jail for advocating violent overthrow 
of the Government. The Supreme Court 
has given the Communists no comfort 
by this decision. It has labeled their 
activity “a crime against the nation.” 


Teeth in Anti-Monopoly Laws 


Ten years after Congress passed the 
Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890, a House 
committee reported that the penalties 
imposed by the law were insufficient 
to ensure compliance. These were im- 
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prisonment not to exceed a year and 
fines not to exceed $5,000. 

Not until more than a half-century 
later did Congress in its wisdom see 
fit to admit the justice of that House 
committee estimate. Last year it in- 
creased to $50,000 the maximum fine 
for the grave crimes of restraining trade 
and effecting monopolies. It left un- 
changed the year’s imprisonment. 

To small-business spokesmen in Con- 
gress this reform, though welcome, stil! 
falls short of an adequate sanction. Few 
corporations intent on monopoly profits 
would be deterred from an illegal course 
of action by a $50,000 fine. In many 
cases that would be only a trifling frac- 
tion of their ill-gotten gains. As for the 
provision of a jail sentence, it has long 
since ceased to have any deterrent value 
at all. In 65 years only three violators 
of the Sherman Act have gone to jail. 

Must the country continue to fight 
monopoly in this half-hearted way? 
Minnesota’s Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey doesn’t think so. Several weeks 
ago he introduced a bill that legislates 
as tough an anti-monopoly fight as Con- 
gress customarily is content only to 
talk. It specifies that corporation officials 
responsible for antitrust violations be 
fined twice their salaries and other com- 
pensation for the entire period of the 
violation. This would shift the impact 
of the penalty from the corporation, 
which scarcely feels it, to individuals, 
who would feel it acutely. It would 
really put teeth in the law. 


EAST AND WEST 


Time of Socialist Testing 


Up till now Europe’s Socialist lead- 
ers seem to be standing up very well 
under the Kremlin’s propaganda bar- 
rage for a united front. They do not 
appear to have been much impressed 
either by the debunking of Stalin or by 
the “new postulate,” adopted at last 
month’s Congress in Moscow, that com- 
munism need not always come to power 
by violent means. But since all this 
propaganda has scarcely had time to 
seep down to the masses of European 
workers, the free world cannot yet 
write it off as a failure. 

Most of us have little appreciation of 
the appeal which a call for working- 
class unity has to millions of European 











workers. As the French Prime Minister, 


Guy Mollet, explained several weeks J 


ago to a group of U. S. journalists, the 
extreme left in Europe “means progress 
to many people.” The word Communist 
“does not frighten them.” That is why 
five million Frenchmen, most of whom 
know nothing about Karl Marx, regu- 
larly vote the Communist party ticket. 
These people are definitely susceptible 
to the kind of appeal Khrushchev has 
launched: an appeal to strive together 
in proletarian unity for economic justice 
and world peace. 

The false note in this plea demo- 
cratic Socialist leaders can easily detect. 
They know, as M. Mollet aptly phrases 
it, that Communists are neither “Left” 
nor “Right,” but “East.” Everywhere 
and always, they serve only the interests 
of the Soviet tyranny. The problem is 
to convince the masses of non-Christian 
workers that this is indeed so. In the 
postwar era Socialist leadership has 
faced no more delicate and difficult 
challenge. 


Trade in Strategic Items 


The facts in the controversy over 
trade with Communist-bloc countries 
seem clear enough. Under pressure 
from our friends, the Administration 
agreed in 1954 to relax the embargo on 
shipments of strategic goods behind the 
Iron Curtain. On the original list of 
prohibited exports, drawn up in 1949, 
were 450 items. After a series of meet- 
ings with 13 West European nations- 
all recipients of U. S, aid—our repre- 
sentatives consented to remove from the 
list, or downgrade, about 200 items. 


Now the Senate, through its Perm) 


anent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
wants an accounting of this agreement 
The subcommittee is concerned be 
cause, according to its chairman, Sen} 
John L. McClellan, in the course of 
the 1954 negotiations “most astounding 
secret concessions” were made. As 4 
result, the Senator charges, the Soviel 
Union has been able to buy in the West 





The fast-growing suburbs that 
ring our big cities offer new chal- 
lenges to the family and the 
parish. Next week Donald R. 
Campion and Dennis Clark will 
discuss these in an article, “So 
You're Moving to Suburbia.” 
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machine tools, copper and other strate- 
gic items. 

Called on the subcommittee carpet, 
the Administration agreed to make a 
complete report of its stewardship, but 
only at a secret session. It insisted that 
a public hearing would embarrass 
friendly powers and endanger national 
safety. The subcommittee scoffs at this, 
presumably because it suspects that the 
Administration has something to hide. 

This is the kind of controversy which 
no outsider can possibly judge. We can 
only suggest that in the face of the 
Administration’s solemn protest that na- 
tional security is involved the subcom- 
mittee is running considerable risk in 
insisting that hearings be public. To put 
pressure on the White House by hold- 
ing up its foreign-aid request for fiscal 
1957 is to punish, not the Administra- 
tion, but the country as a whole and 
the entire free world. 


Three R’s by Radio 


Illiteracy in South America is yield- 
ing before a current barrage of radio 
programs. In 1947, the 26-year-old cur- 
ate of Sutatenza, a mountain village of 
Colombia, set out to stop the alcoholism 
that was ravaging his parish. He began 
his campaign by teaching his mountain- 
eers to read. This he did by broadcast- 
ing lessons to them. P. Joaquin: Salcedo, 
now a monsignor, used his boyhood 
hobby so well that today Radio Suta- 
tenza offers to almost all of Colombia 
six hours of educational programs daily, 
principally on the three R’s. 

To help this worthy effort Unesco 
gave technical help, including the ser- 
vices of Christian Brothers Fulgencio 
and Idinael, who have turned out more 
than 300,000 textbooks for Radio Suta- 
tenza’s listeners. With 250,000 “stu- 
dents” in his daily classes, Msgr. Sal- 






cedo looks forward to wiping out the 
illiteracy that was formerly the lot of 
seven of Colombia’s twelve millions. 
Last September Cristanto Cardinal Lu- 
que blessed the new center in Bogota 
where five-dollar, four-tube radios will 
be assembled for Radio Sutatenza. 

The work goes on elsewhere in Cen- 
tral and South America, too. On March 
24 Maryknoll priests began religious 
and literacy broadcasts for Bolivia’s up- 
land Indians (Am. 3/10, “Underscor- 
ings”). On March 30 the Mexican De- 
partment of Education announced that 
it has asked Jesuit missioners to start 
literacy broadcasts for the Tarahumara 
Indians of northern Mexico. The Jesuits 
have been with the Tarahumaras since 
1607, and direct seven primary schools 
and numerous social programs for them, 
By their broadcasts they hope to in- 
corporate the Indians into the full life 
of modern Mexico. 


—Lutheran Bishop in the Vatican 


For a long time after the Reformation no Protestant 
would dream of seeking an audience with the Pope. 
On the Pontiff’s side this attitude was reciprocated, for 
it was hardly becoming his dignity formally to receive 
those who had so recently broken with Rome. Reasons 
of protocol and sentiment, as well as of doctrine, stood 
in the way. It was an event when King Gustavus III 
of Sweden, traveling incognito, was received by Pius 
VI in 1783. In later years this mutual stand-offishness 
was overcome to the extent that Kaiser Wilhelm II 
made a state visit to the Vatican, without, of course, 
being obliged to genuflect three times in the Pope’s 
presence. ; 

Times were changing. But never until a few months 
ago did a leading figure of the Lutheran Church of 
Germany ever pay a formal visit to the Vatican. Last 
Jan. 23, Pius XII received Dr. Otto Dibelius, Lutheran 
bishop of Berlin-Brandenberg and present chairman of 
the Evangelical Church Council. Catholics were puz- 
zled, Protestants were surprised, if not shocked, and 
the Communists of East Germany were enraged by this 
dramatic and unheralded departure from tradition. The 
reactions have not ceased. 

On his record, bearded Bishop Dibelius is a man of 
determination. If anyone could defy tradition when the 
time to defy it had come, he was the man to do it. He 
has built up an heroic stature under both the Brown 
and the Red totalitarians. His diocese is largely in 
East or Red-controlled Germany. As the population 
of this area is 80 per cent Protestant, the main weight 
of Communist religious oppression has fallen upon the 
Lutherans and upon their leader. Once jailed and de- 
posed by the Nazis, Dr. Dibelius has been a fearless 
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speaker and administrator despite the Red terror. The 
regime of the German Democratic Republic fumes at 
his defiance. Up to the present they have been afraid 
to lay a finger upon him. 

Why did this outstanding Protestant leader in the 
fight against Communist totalitarianism ask to see the 
Pope, and what did they talk about? Dr. Dibelius was 
en route to Australia for a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, of which 
he is a co-president. It is not likely, in spite of this 
circumstance (or of the circumstance that it was also 
the Chair of Unity Octave), that he brought a plan of 
church unity with him into the Vatican. In Rome it was 
said that the visit was purely a “courtesy” call. The 
Evangelical Press Service took pains to insist that the 
Berlin prelate had gone in his private capacity and not 
as the result of any decision taken by the Evangelical 
Church Council. 

Regardless of what questions were discussed, the 
distressing situation of religion in East Germany pro- 
vided the dominant background for this unprecedented 
téte-a-téte. As the Lutheran Dean Hans Asmussen of 
Kiel has written, what is important is the fact that the 
meeting took place at all. In the German Democratic 
Republic, Catholics and Protestants are together fac- 
ing a common threat to their religious life. The rigor- 
ists and traditionalists in the entourage of Pius XII 
may have been shaken by the Jan. 23 audience. Dr. 
Dibelius’ associates may have been reproachful of his 
hardihood. But the people of East Germany were 
strengthened and encouraged by this visible token of 
ever closer cooperation of their respective religious 
guides. R.A.G. 
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Washington Front 


Commissioner Lane was obviously referring to the 





The inherent fallacy of the now-discredited “separate 
but equal” doctrine has rarely been brought out so 
clearly as in the current, sometimes violent, contro- 
versy over Washington’s public schools. Shortly after 
the Supreme Court decision of May 15, 1954, heeding 
Chief Justice Warren’s quotation from the “Hound of 
Heaven” to proceed with “all deliberate speed” to 
integrate the white and Negro races in the elementary 
and high schools, and urged by the President to make 
the capital city “an example to the nation,” the school 
board began a process of bringing Negro pupils into 


“white” schools. 


The present dispute was set off by two published 
statements by one of the three district commissioners, 
Thomas A. Lane, an army engineer. His three con- 
clusions were severely controverted: to hold back 
pupils who don't make the grade, to demote pupils one 
or two grades who are over their heads where they 
are, and to expel the incorrigibles, even if that meant 
amending the compulsory-education law. Well, this 


caused a rumpus. 


Underscorings 


underprivileged Negroes in the public schools. Inci- 
dentally, he is a Bostonian, is thoroughly in favor of 
integration and is in no sense a racist. His primary 


concern is for the Negro children. But the premises of 


was right. 


the problem. 





FIFTY YEARS of fruitful and dis- 
tinguished scholarly service to the 
Church in America were rounded out on 
April 4 by Very. Rev. Thomas Plass- 
mann, O. F. M., rector of Christ the 
King Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, presided 
at a Solemn Mass of thanksgiving at 
the seminary. Fr. Plassmann is former 
president of St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity, of the Catholic Biblical Ass'n. and 
of the N. Y. State Ass’n. of Colleges 
and Universities. He is a life member 
of the Advisory Board, National Catho- 
lic Educational Ass’n., and has pub- 
lished numerous books, pamphlets and 
articles on theology. 


Bp ALEC GUINNESS, internationally 
famous British film actor, announced 
on March 31 that he had been received 
into the Catholic Church. He had long 
been interested in the Catholic faith, 
he said, and his decision had been 
helped by the research necessary for 
a recent film, The Prisoner, in which 
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Mr. Guinness played the part of a Car- 
dinal who was a prisoner of the Com- 
munists. 


p THE WORLD EXPOSITION plan- 
ned for Brussels in 1958 will have a 
papal pavilion with almost 225,000 
square feet of space. It will show the 
history of Christianity and its achieve- 
ments today. 


pB SPAIN’S FOREIGN MINISTER, 
Dr. Alberto Martin Artajo, will be 
awarded the degree of doctor of laws 
by Fordham University on April 16 as 
part of a special “Tribute to Spain” by 
the university. Dr. Artajo was formerly 
(1931-36) on the editorial staff of the 
Spanish Catholic daily, El Debate. He 
was active and prominent in Catholic 
Action in Spain. His present visit to the 
United States is being made at the 
invitation of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. A featured speaker on the 
Fordham program will be Dr. Victor A. 
Belainde, Peruvian Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 


his conclusions were largely ignored. These were that 
the Negro child has been underprivileged. He was 
taught in overcrowded classes, by harassed teachers, 
sometimes in a two-shift class, in a school miles away 
from his home. His parents had little or no education 
and no desire to spur their children to scholastic 
achievement. He often lived in a slum, was under. 
nourished and badly clad. It is no wonder that the 
Negro child is often overwhelmed and_ bewildered 
when he is certified, say, to sixth grade, in a new white 
school where conditions are ideal. Commissioner Lane 


The local problem was highlighted by a recent radio 
panel on which Commissioner Lane was quizzed by 
two local reporters who have specialized in District 
affairs. The reporter asked: “Commissioner, don’t you 
think holding back or demoting a child will inflict af 
deep psychological wound on him?” The Commissioner;) 
“Not nearly so deep a wound as on the Negro child) 
who finds himself two grades above himself.” There is) 
WILFRDD Parsons), 


B THE CATHOLIC EVIDENCE 
GUILD of Washington, D. C., is cele. 
brating its 25th year of preaching the 


Catholic faith on the street corners off) 


the nation’s capital. On Good Friday, 
members conducted the Stations of the 
Cross on a street corner near the Wash- 
ington Monument for the benefit of 
Government workers. Moderator of the 


Washington guild is Rev. Charles Aj 
Hart of the faculty of Catholic Uni-7 


versity. : 


p> FIVE MILLION MEALS have been) 
distributed by Catholic missioners at) 
a cost of only 3¢ per meal, thanks to! 
a non-profit group, Meals for Millions,” 
115 West Seventh St., Los Angeles 14,7 


Cal. A contribution of a dollar pays 
for 33 “meals” at that rate. 


p>30,000 VOLUMES will be kept on 
only 25 feet of shelf-space in George 
town University’s Riggs Library on 
completion of the present project of 
microprinting every extant book, pam- 
phlet and broadsheet published in the 
United States between 1639 and 1800. 
Microprinting is a type of printing by 
which 100 pages of text can be kept on 
a 6x9-inch card. C.K. 
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Editorials 








Those who have watched with continued uneasiness 
the rising tempo of the armaments race found confirma- 
tion for their concern in the Holy Father’s Easter ad- 
dress. Speaking before the tens of thousands massed 
under his eyes in the Piazza San Pietro, Pius XII once 
again warned of the dangers towards which mankind 
is hurtling as it daily hears of new “advances” in the 
reciprocal power to destroy. As the Pope pointed out, 
there is as yet no sign of an imminent break in the 
nuclear armaments rivalry among the great powers. 
The human race, he said in unvarnished terms, “almost 
loses hope of being able to stop this homicidal, this 
suicidal madness.” To heighten this feeling of despera- 
tion there have now come the radio-guided missiles, the 
intercontinental missiles carrying in their atomic war- 
heads total destruction to men and things as they curve 
inexorably toward their targets thousands of miles away. 

Has the Pope succumbed to defeatism? Rather has 
his Easter message served to consolidate our confidence 
in the guiding hand of Providence. The theme of 
Easter is a theme of victory over death. The Holy 
Father's words were vibrant with the confidence en- 
gendered by the greeting of Christ, “Peace be with 
you.” The Church fears nothing from the world, noth- 
ing in the world, “for she lives at every moment the 
mystery of Easter.” Armed with this confidence she 
today feels strength and courage to grasp the thorniest 
problems that assail humanity, “such as that of the es- 
tablishing among men of coexistence in truth, justice 
and love.” 

Included in those thorniest problems, if not the very 
symbol of all, is the armaments race. By contrast to 
last Christmas, when the Pontiff suggested some con- 
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Pius XII, Atomic Peril and Easter’s Pledge 


crete steps to be taken, the Pope at Easter confined 
himself to asking for light and strength from the risen 
Saviour of mankind “for those who control the destinies 
of nations.” ; 
THE HARDEST PROBLEM 

We may well believe that the prayers of the Vicar of 
Christ go first to the representatives of the atomic 
powers who are now negotiating in London in quest of 
a sound and effective program of disarmament, which 
will include effective inspection and control. Is it too 
much to say that the Pope’s prayers include also the 
representatives of the Soviet Union? God has been 
known to use even his sworn enemies as (unknowing) 
instruments for His glory and the good of mankind. As 
for the representatives of the free world, we all need 
to pray that they may evidence both wisdom to reject 
illusory plans and courage to accept valid ones when 
the right moment has come. The millions of men of 
good will the world over do not lightly dismiss the 
Pope's prayers as irrevelant or trifling. On the con- 
trary, his Easter address is an invitation to join their 
own prayers to his. 

The Holy Father gave his blessing to all those 
scientists who are engaged in research to advance the 
peaceful purposes of atomic energy. If technology has 
brought its perils, it has also opened bright avenues of 
hope. The Pope does not minimize the value that the 
peaceful development of this new power can have for 
mankind. May God, in His mercy, gently lead the 
human race to apply this force, reserved for discovery 
in these latter days, to the abiding welfare of His poor 
children who with many a slip and stumble are working 
out their eternal salvation on this earth. 


Playing for Time in the Middle East 


The American approach to the Middle East “crisis” 
is not going down well with pro-Israel pressure groups 
in the country. On April 2 the Administration an- 
nounced that it was temporarily shelving Israel’s re- 
quest for $64 million worth of arms. In an effort to 
induce at least a momentary relaxation of tensions in 
the area, we have chosen to operate through the UN 
Security Council. There a U. S.-sponsored resolution 
which will send Secretary General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold to the Middle East on a fact-finding mission was ap- 
proved by unanimous vote April 4. 
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No one expects the Secretary General to return with 
a final settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. But at 
least one thing will be accomplished. War is not likely 
to break out as long as Mr. Hammarskjold is on the 
scene. The strategy seems to be to play for time until 
the United States, Britain and France can work out a 
common policy toward the Middle East. 

This is not the only reason why the United States 
prefers to tread cautiously in the Middle East. Shipping 
arms to Israel at this time will not necessarily guarantee 
peace in the area. Despite the shrill warnings of most 
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of the American press, it is a serious mistake to con- 
clude that the threat of a Middle Eastern war emanates 
from the Arab nations alone. 

Since the Soviet sale of arms to Egypt, the so-called 
Middle Eastern arms balance is rapidly approaching 
a state of adjustment. Israel is probably still stronger 
militarily than her neighbors. Yet Arab strength is on 
the rise as Egyptian pilots learn to fly their new Soviet 
jets and Egyptian soldiers become more familiar with 
Soviet tanks. The next few months are probably the 
last in which Israel could spark, with reasonable chance 
of victory, the “preventive war” a sizable minority in 
that country has been calling for. 

A genuine arms balance will almost certainly elimi- 
nate the immediate threat of war by Israel. Is this the 
reason why the Administration has refused to be pan- 
icked into matching the Soviet sale of arms to Egypt? 
On March 27 Joseph C. Harsch, Washington corres- 
pondent of the Christian Science Monitor, made a most 
startling statement: 


One of the unusual features of [our rejection of 
Israel’s bid for arms] is that Secretary of State 


Dulles has regarded the flow of Soviet arms to 
Egypt as being a desirable thing, because it did in 
fact tend to produce a military balance. 


But what of the threat from Egypt? In two press 
interviews, one to the Scripps-Howard chain and an. 
other to New York Times correspondent Osgood 
Caruthers, Premier Gamal Abdul Nasser recently de. 
nied any intention of attacking Israel. He may have 
been speaking for the benefit of his audience. On the 
other hand, the press interviews have also put Colonel 
Nasser on record. 


ROOT OF THE PROBLEM 


Adjusting the Arab-Israeli arms balance is not at. 
tacking the root of the problem in the Middle East. The 


way will be open for a final settlement when both? 
parties agree to discuss a compromise solution to the! 
Arab-Israeli boundary dispute, the compensation due” 


in justice to the near-million Arab refugees and the UN 
resolution concerning the 


peace in the Middle East. 


What Foreign Youth Saw Here 


Thirty-three foreign students who had spent three 
months in the United States assembled for a TV forum 
program on Easter Sunday (“The World We Want,” 
WOR-TV, 1 P.M. EST). With Helen Hiett Waller 
moderating expertly, the young men and women had 
their say about what they had found in the United 
States. They were asked what values, material or im- 
material, of ours they would like to take back home, 
and what values their lands had to give us. 

What was their verdict? With one voice the young 
people cheered American hospitality and informality. 
One girl said with real feeling that she would take 
back to Yugoslavia as her most cherished memory the 
“five new families” with whom she had lived here. A 
boy remarked how often he had been told in matter- 


the ice-box; help yourself.” 
With all their admiration and affection for our easy- 
going, friendly ways, the young visitors were practically 


‘ unanimous in one criticism. And in criticizing, they 


pointed out one value which they thought we could 
well learn from their cultures. It was respect for older 
people, especially parents. One boy remarked that he 


had heard that in the United States the children were? 
the parents and the parents children. Now, he stated, 


he knows it to be true. 


Thirty-three youthful foreign observers are not the : 
best jury in the world, but their combined impression) 
might well occasion a small examination of conscience 


by U. S. parents. 


A Catholic Attitude Toward the ILO 


Now that the NAM and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce have nominated an employer delegation to the 
1956 convention of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the controversy over continued U. S. membership 
in that UN agency loses some of its urgency. Neverthe- 
less, the statement issued on April 5 by the Catholic 
Association for International Peace is still a timely, as 
well as an enlightening, document. 

The dispute with which it deals was touched off 
nearly two years ago when the Soviet Union finally 
decided to participate in ILO affairs. This meant, of 
course, that not only the Soviet Union but also Bulgaria, 
Poland, Hungary, Albania and Czechoslovakia, along 
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with Byelorussia and the Ukraine, would henceforth be} 


present at ILO gatherings in Geneva. 


In addition to the ordinary vexations which seem 


to spring up wherever Communists offer their collabora- 
tion, the Soviet request for membership in ILO created 
a very special problem not found in any other UN 
agency. The ILO happens to be organized on tripartite 
lines. In addition to government representatives, each 
nation’s delegation includes representatives of free or- 
ganizations of workers and employers. In all ILO de- 
cision-making, these worker and employer spokesmen 
enjoy complete independence. Théir votes are not con- 
trolled in any way by government representatives. It 
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internationalization of? 
Jerusalem. Only then can we hope to see a glimmer of! 
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goes without saying that the worker and employer dele- 
gates are understandably very jealous of their inde- 
pendence. 

It was only to be expected, then, that many of them 
would oppose granting membership to Communist 
countries. How, except by a sort of legal fraud, could 
Communist employer and worker representatives be 
fitted into the ILO tripartite framework? They ob- 
viously would not be able to speak for free organiza- 
tions of labor and industry, since such organizations 
are unknown in their countries. They would be in fact, 


voted to seat the Communist employer and worker 
delegates. 
QUIT OR FIGHT? 


Since that time some American employers have been 
arguing that the United States ought to show its dis- 
approval of this development by quitting the ILO and 


withdrawing its substantial financial support. The 
CAIP disagrees. Noting that the Communist bloc con- 
trols no more than 32 of the potential 280 votes in an 
ILO conference, and therefore is in no position to 
dominate that organization, the CAIP contends that 
to withdraw from it “would play directly into the hands 
of the Communists.” If the U. S. delegation were absent 
from Geneva, it says, the Kremlin and its satellites 
“could the more easily use the ILO as a sounding board 
for their own propaganda.” The CAIP also calls at- 
tention to the possibility that the Kremlin may have 
joined the ILO solely in order to wreck it. 

Before Catholics take a stand on this issue, they 
ought to be aware that last January a French Jesuit, 
Rev. Joseph M. Joblin, was appointed to the ILO staff. 
This appointment was made, the CAIP observes, “with 
the advice and consent of the Holy See.” Evidently the 
Holy Father, who only two years ago spoke of the ILO 
in highly laudatory terms, is persuaded that, despite 
Communist obstructionism, this UN agency can still 
add to its rich accomplishments for social justice. 


Risky Business: Earning a Living 


| To live precariously these days one doesn’t have to 
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shoot tigers in Bengal or circumnavigate the globe in a 
30-foot schooner. A much easier way is to stay at home, 
get a job in a factory or on a building project and then 
drive an automobile to work. At any rate that’s what 
certain dry-as-dust statistical tables seem to say. 

According to the Public Health Service of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, nearly 
a third of the nation’s 81,680 accidental deaths in 1954 
occurred on highways. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is authority for the report that of the 9,900 employes 
killed on the job that same year 3,600 died in factories 
or on construction projects. 

With all the emphasis nowadays on safe driving, 
most people realize that highways are dangerous places. 
Perhaps not so many are aware that factories, stores 
and mines are fairly risky spots, too. In 1954 the nation 
set an all-time industrial-safety record. Yet, in addition 
to the 9,900 killed on the job, 59,100 employes suffered 
accidents that left them permanently disabled. Another 
1.3 million workers were temporarily disabled. Last 
year, with more people on the payroll, the number of 
employes fatally injured at work increased to 10,200. 
The figures for both permanent and temporary disabili- 
ties were also higher. These statistics, it should be noted, 
do not include accidents that befell family workers and 
the self-employed. 


HOLY FATHER’S CONCERN 


The problem of industrial safety, like so many other 
questions that touch the welfare of workers, has at- 
tracted the attention of Pope Pius XII. During an 
audience last April to delegates attending the first 
World Congress for the Prevention of Industrial Acci- 
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dents, the Holy Father observed that economic as well 
as moral reasons urge employers to make their factories 
as safe as possible. Sometimes, he said, vigilance is 
relaxed and elementary precautions are neglected “to 
avoid waste of time and to increase production and 
profit.” This is false economy because it ignores the 
effect of subjective dispositions on a worker’s produc- 
tivity. In the Holy Father’s words: 


How can the interest each man has in his work, 
and the professional conscience which impels him 
to do it perfectly, how can these subsist when there 
is constantly imminent the threat of an accident 
which would deprive the individual and his family 
of that salary on which their material sustenance 
depends? 
Sometimes, the Pope noted, the workers themselves 
are at fault. Either they fail to understand the reasons 
for the safety devices the employer furnishes and the 
rules he lays down, or they gradually tire of using the 
devices and observing the rules. 

Workers and employers alike ought to recall from 
time to time the moral principles that apply to job 
risks. Every job involves a risk of some kind—physical, 
economic, moral. Within bounds such risks not only 
may, but even must, be accepted. Inseparable from 
life, they offer to most men a stimulating challenge. 
Only for serious reasons, however, may men endanger 
their health or risk their lives, or ask others to do so. 
In such cases they are obliged, of course, to take rea- 
sonable precautions. Not all accidents are avoidable. 
Machines fail and humans are careless. But if these 
moral principles were observed and all that science and 
experience teach were applied, we could stop the 
slaughter in the nation’s workshops. 
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Ends and Means 


in Controversy 


Robert A. Graham 


C arnouic PRESS MONTH last February gave 
editors an occasion to note the rising rate of controversy 
among them. Individuality and variety have become 
more and more characteristic of the Catholic press in 
recent years. Some would even say that Catholic jour- 
nals can be classified, just like the rest of the press, into 
liberal or conservative, right or left, nationalist or inter- 
nationalist, even intellectual or anti-intellectual. In any 
case, the undoubted contrasts of outlook, by whatever 
name they are called, betoken a rising maturity of the 
Catholic press. These differences are likely to intensify 
in the future, and this is not necessarily an unhealthy 
development. The important thing is that flexibility be 
preserved while basic solidarity remains intact. The 
Catholic press should be neither bitterly divided nor 
strait-jacketed into a narrow party line. These extremes 
can be avoided by faithful adherence to the canons of 
controversy. 

At this point in the development of the Catholic press 
in the United States it is useful to hark back forty years 
to certain little-known directives of Pope Benedict XV 
and to an equally little-known period in the history of 
Catholic journalism. This papal guidance came at an 
unhealthy and dangerous time and restored to an even 
keel a sadly disorganized and demoralized press. The 
directives were contained in the first encyclical of 
Benedict XV, who succeeded St. Pius X on September 
8, 1914 in the first months of World War I. In addi- 
tion to expressing papal views on peace among the 
belligerents, the new Pontiff directed his attention to 
the problem of controversy among Catholics, particular- 
ly in the press. 


BENEDICT’S FIVE POINTS 


In the encyclical Ad Beatissimi of November 1, 1914 
Benedict XV spoke of the bounds which Catholic 
writers should not transgress in disputes among them- 
selves. These can be summarized in five points: 

1. No private person should publicly assume, in the 
publication of books or journals or in discourses, the 
position of a master in the Church. 

2. With due regard to faith and discipline, it is law- 
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ful for everyone to say what he thinks and to defend 
his opinion freely and modestly concerning matters in 
which the Holy See has not yet pronounced judgment. 

3. In such discussions intemperate language, which 
may be seriously harmful to charity, should be avoided. 

4. Though everyone may indeed maintain his own 
view freely, he should not consider himself justified in 
casting suspicion on the faith or discipline of those who 
hold a contrary opinion. 

5. The use of adjectives or qualifying epithets which 
distinguish Catholics from Catholics and give rise to 
serious agitation and confusion should be avoided, for, 
in the words of the Pope, “there is no need to add 
epithets to the profession of Catholicism.” 

These five points stand on their own and provide, by 
themselves, ample material for reflection and discus- 
sion. As general principles they are as valid today as 
they were four decades ago. They are as true for 
America as they are for Europe. To derive useful guid- 
ance from them it is not necessary to examine them 
from the viewpoint of the unhappy situation of 1914 
which the Pope’s words were intended to remedy. 
Nevertheless, for a full understanding of the drift of 
these directives, the crisis of the Catholic press at that 
time deserves recall. This is all the more useful as cer- 
tain parallels exist for our own time. 


“INTEGRAL CATHOLICS” 


The papal admonitions were primarily for the ben- 
efit of a certain group who, in their writings and in 
the mastheads of their organs, chose to style themselves 
“integral Catholics.” By assuming this label they im- 
plied that their opponents were necessarily something 
less than good Catholics. They started out with the 
best of intentions to combat Modernism, from which 
St. Pius X had already saved the Church by his timely 
and firm action. But they soon widened the scope of 
their operations. At the high point of their activities, 
around 1909-1914, they loosed a concerted attack upon 
virtually every new or progressive action undertaken 
by Catholics to resolve modern problems in the light 
of Christian teaching. 

The integralists went to unbelievable extremes. They 
assailed eminent churchmen, well-deserving laymen, 
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long-established institutions and entire religious com- 
munities. Bishops and Cardinals were not exempt from 
their attacks. While professing great respect for Church 
authorities, they turned their guns upon any prelate 
who dared oppose them. Their answer was to accuse 
such men of being, in reality, Modernists or near- 
Modernists. For the most part, the integralist organs 
were small and undistinguished, but they made up in 
their boldness and their violence of language for what 
they lacked in circulation, prestige or competence. 

Their methods were unscrupulous as well as violent. 
They manhandled evidence by quotations out of con- 
text, by adducing chance connections of their victims 
with real Modernists, Liberals or Socialists, or by 
arguing from material agreement on one point or an- 
other. They reiterated their charges, ignoring denials, 
until the impression left upon public opinion was in- 
eradicable. The effect was all the greater because it 
was coordinated throughout Europe. It was a reign of 
terror. 

A piteous outcry against the tyranny of the integral- 
ists in the Catholic press was made by the Paris bi- 
weekly Etudes, edited at that time by Pére Léonce de 
Grandmaison, S.J. An editorial signed by the staff in the 
issue of January 5, 1914 protested: 


A handful of publicists who have no mandate, 
who admit not having one, but who at the same 
time—and this we complain of—make it appear, by 
their insistence and threats, that they have one, are 
trying to ruin works that have up to now enjoyed 
the support of Catholics. 


No person or enterprise, however deserving, com- 
plained Etudes, was immune from assault. All that had 
been done in the preceding two decades to defend the 
Church on the religious, social and political plane was 
suspect in the eyes of the integralists. That this work 
had been carried out in filial obedience to the direc- 
tives of two Pontiffs was of no avail for those upon 
whom the integralists had passed judgment. 


TWO WITNESSES 


America’s readers at that time got a look for them- 
selves through the eyes of a contributor writing from 
Rome. In the July 4, 1914 issue, Rev. Charles J. Mack- 
sey, S.J., formerly of Woodstock College but at that 
time professor at the Gregorian University in Rome, 
published an article with the title “Integralism and 
Integralists.” He noted that the integralist editors had 
begun with a good motive. This creditable aim, how- 
ever, was soon perverted when they began, in imita- 
tion of the secular press, to usurp the chair of judg- 
ment. 

Their press campaign, said Father Macksey, showed 
these characteristics: general suspicion of the integrity 
of their fellow Catholics, proneness to anticipate au- 
thentic judgment, propensity to accuse on flimsy or 
perverted evidence, intolerance of any explanations or 
defense. They rely much, he said, on a series of merely 
probable opinions which they insist are authoritative, 
and they put extremely restrictive interpretations upon 
the official utterances of the Holy Father. The integ- 
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ralists even presumed to interpret the unspoken mind 
of the Pope. 

Father Macksey, writing in a public medium, was 
restrained in his language. More frank and revealing 
was the confidential expostulation (afterwards made 
public) which Archbishop Mignot of Albi sent a few 
months later to Benedict XV’s new Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Ferrata. The integralist centers, he said, were 
in Paris, Vienna, Brussels, Milan, Cologne and Berlin. 
It was no exaggeration, he testified, to say that these 
journalists were exercising a tyranny in the Catholic 
world. As a result of their campaigns the faithful of 
delicate conscience were in a condition of fright and 
confusion. The prelate ended his detailed protest 
against the integralists with this indictment: 


They arrogate to themselves the right to judge and 
to condemn, from the depths of their incompetence 
all persons, priests, bishops and even Popes, who 
do not choose to submit to their dictation in 
silence. They have usurped the functions of the 
teaching Church, to the great harm of souls whom 
they have disoriented, of the discipline which 
they have weakened and of the doctrine which 
they often travesty for they do not understand it. 


This is indeed the picture of a movement that took 
upon itself high liberties and which, far from defending 
orthodoxy, was undermining authority. 


DRUMFIRE OF ANATHEMAS 


It is easy to believe that the integralists did not really 
understand the doctrines they claimed to defend. They 
began by proposing to fight for the preservation and 
purity of the faith against contemporary errors. They 
aimed particularly at Modernism, Liberalism and So- 
cialism, all errors which have figured in various papal 
condemnations. But they showed their inability to 
distinguish what was condemned from what was not. 
In almost any constructive effort they read a trace of 
heterodoxy. 

With the idea of fighting Liberalism, they fought 
every civic liberty (except freedom of education) de- 
spite the careful distinctions of Leo XIII. With the idea 
of fighting Socialism, they fought in fact against all 
social programs, with no regard for Rerum Novarum. 
With the idea of combating Modernism, they opposed 
any innovation in the field of teaching and the aposto- 
late. The boy scout movement was, in their eyes, a 
Modernist abomination. 

How completely the integralists missed the mark is 
sufficiently evident in even a partial list of those who 
had the unhappy experience of being blacklisted by 


__ them. The names run like the honor roll of the great 


personalities to whom the Church of our century owes 
so much. The various integralist organs attacked Car- 
dinals Mercier of Louvain, Piffl of Vienna, Richard and 


~‘Amette of Paris. They traduced_ such :scholars: and 


apostolic men as the Dominicans. Lagrange~and ‘Ser- 
tillanges, the Jesuits Lebreton, Prat and d’Herbigny, 
as well as Pere de Grandmaison, already mentioned. 
They assailed and nearly ruined the careers of such 
savants as Monsignor Batiffol and the future Cardinals 
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Baudrillart and Verdier. They impugned the ortho- 
doxy of such laymen as Léon Harmel, Georges Goyau, 
Eugene Duthoit and Albert de Mun. In their campaign 
of vilification they included such organizations and 
institutions as the Semaines Sociales, the Malines 
Union, Action Populaire, the various Catholic Institutes 
and the Catholic Association of French Youth. 


EXPOSURE 


Reference has been made to the concerted nature of 
the integralist campaign. At the time of the encyclical 
Ad Beatissimi it was not known, or could not be 
proved, that the integralists had actually organized a 
European-wide secret society for the purpose of de- 
lation and denunciation. An accidental discovery in 
the first year of the war provided dramatic and con- 
vincing proof that the integralists had indeed corrupt- 
ed the end by the means. 

In the spring of 1915, acting on a tip, the German 
occupation authorities in Belgium raided the home of 
a lawyer of Ghent by the name of Jonckx. They thought 
they might find material that could be useful in coun- 
teracting anti-German propaganda of the Catholics on 
the Allied side. Their search turned up some hundreds 
of documents which on first reading made no sense. 
Upon interrogation Jonckx handed over the key to the 
ciphered documents. To the surprise of the German 
police, the mine of documents proved to be one of the 
central archives of an international Catholic secret 
society called the Sapiniére. Even the identity of the 
leader and guiding light of the society was revealed. 
He was Msgr. Humberto Benigni, a Roman ecclesiastic, 
editor of an integralist review called Corrispondenza 
Romana and one-time Vatican press officer. 

These compromising documents had no military 
value but they were of intense interest to Catholics. 
They proved the integralists had set up a private spy 
system. The Germans returned the files to Belgium 
after the war but not before photostatic copies had 
been made. The photostats came into the hands, first 
of the Netherlands daily Catholic newspaper De Tijd, 
and then into the possession of the eminent Sulpician 
historian, Ferdinand Mourret, who examined them and 
communicated the results of his evaluation to ecclesias- 
tical authorities. There has never been any reason to 
question the authenticity of those documents, the exis- 
tence of the Sapiniére or the identity of its prime 
mover. The best recent study of this extraordinary 
history was published in the special May 15, 1955 issue 
of La Chronique Sociale de France. The revelations 
broke the back of the integralist movement. 

The fantastically unbelievable episode so sketchily 
outlined above is too ‘ex- 
treme a case to happen 
twice. Nevertheless, in its 
very exaggerations it pre- 
sented in clear outline a 
pattern of things that can 
happen here, though on a 
reduced scale, when Catho- 
lics engage in controversy. 








It taught us that even in a good cause, such as was 
the resistance to Modernism and its methods, mis. 
guided zeal can err seriously against charity and 
truth. In our own time the fight against communism 


must be conducted in a way to avoid the errors of the! 


integralists. Something akin to horror strikes one in con- 
templating a vigilante espionage system within the 
Church, and beyond the control of the Church, based 
upon volunteer informants, without any safeguards 
against inexperience, ignorance, envy or spite. 

One consequence of the indiscriminate tactics em- 
ployed by the integralists was not merely the confusion 
and tension among Catholics but the resulting con- 
fusion of the battle lines. Friend fired upon friend. By 
blurring the difference between what was condemned 
and what was not, the integralists provided the 
Modernists and others the possibility of hiding behind 
the reputation of good men and proven institutions in 
which the public still had confidence. This, too, has a 
lesson in our own time when Communists endeavor to 
hide behind the mantle of good movements and are 
helped to do so by press campaigns which provide no 
basis for distinguishing the one from the other. 

Did Benedict XV deprecate all use of adjectives 
to distinguish Catholics from Catholics? It should be 
clear from the history of integralism that the Pontiff’s 
words rejected expressions which implied a trace of 
disloyalty or heterodoxy in the opposition. It does not 
seem necessary to interpret his words as excluding 
per se the use of other expressions when the pejorative 
meaning is not present. Pére Yves de la Briére, com- 
menting upon this point in the January 15, 1915 issue 
of Etudes, instanced the use of such expressions as 
“Monarchist Catholics” and “Republican Catholics.’ 
These he considered both legitimate and necessary. 
What the Pope objected to were arbitrary judgments 
on the Catholic orthodoxy of opponents. 

The directives of Benedict XV, taken alone or in 
conjunction with the experience that evoked them, 
have not lost their value to the Catholic press today. 
They deserve the particular attention of the young 
Catholic journalism of the United States. It will be un- 
fortunate if we learn nothing from the experience of 
other lands and other times. Pére de la Briére, writing 
in the still smoldering aftermath of the great crisis in 
the Catholic press, pointed out another truth that can 
be easily overlooked. We have no right, he said, to 








question the Catholicity or loyalty of any confrere 
simply because he rejects ideas or practices which are 
manifestly preferred or encouraged by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but which are not made a matter of obliga- 
tion. We cannot do what the integralists did, and 
create a duty in conscience where Mother Church her- 
self leaves liberty. Naturally, it is the honor and the 
strength of the Catholic press to be the faithful inter- 
preter of the mind and the wishes of the Sovereign 
Pontiff and the bishops. But where competent Church 
leaders have not wished to invoke the plenitude of 
their authority, no editor has the right to impugn the 
reputation of those who make use of the liberty of 
opinion designedly left to them. 
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Lucian of Samosata was a second-century Greek sat- RR: They should be aired. 
ee irist ee about literary and philosophical move- _Q: Why? Even though they are half-baked? 
atin ments of his day, especially in a series of dialogs be- RR: That the truth may appear. 
e fe tween persons in Hades. The following press confer- Q: That is indeed sound advice. 
dey ence, which is (I must admit) a cento of phrases taken RR: And time has not worn away its wisdom. 
og from the last couple of issues of America, should Q: What of those unfortunates— 
' a be imagined as taking place somewhere on the brink _R: —you mean those who have not enjoyed our wide- 
— of Dante’s Purgatory; for it would be unfair to -~ — prosperity? 

. i lace. His sins are mere : Yes. 
oe Dit-caes of the sand Giibe of the pen. HAM. ft It is ironical and sad. More important still, their 
—s confidence in the future— 

— QuEsTIONER: What is your view of 1956, so far as it Q: Must be buttressed? 

— @ has gone? ; R: You have an uncanny skill. 

we Reporter: It has been a fateful year. Q: Let me note, parenthetically, that your attitude is 

mee. : i P neo-liberal. 

a : % Phat se hone R: Well that is better than Protestant, individualistic 

fee P breast-beating. 

: ion :. fe. — Q: Good. Now does any other curious fact emerge? 

—- Q: And our chances—? R: Yes, I think that our tempo of living has begun 

— R: Will jump, sharply. to slow down. 

——- Q: What of our political atmosphere? Q: What does that bespeak? ' 

dis R: Thoroughly befogged. R: A prayer-hungry world, inching closer and closer— 
Q: Yes? i Q: You mean facile prayer? 

‘Lor BR: With a cloud of agitated statements. R: Yes, and not sterile mental gymnastics. 

~—_ Q: How can we get a clear view of the issues? Q: Yes, I’ve keenly felt the need myself. ei 

— R: By weighing the pros and cons— R: You will find that the richest source of spiritual 

ge Q: Is that all? fruit. 

eee OR: In good conscience. Q: Do you ever peruse our diocesan organs? 

we a Q: Yes, I see. And what of the skeptics? R: You mean, those with the bishops’ sanction and 

a R: You are speaking now of the unconverted, the un- approval? ‘Fas 

epi sophisticated— Q: Of course, in order to avoid vicious errors— 

ee Q: Who are not overly impressed. Yes, what of them? _R: And the exaggerated and distorted notions about 

cA R: They must be persuaded. ecclesiastical authority— 

nfrere | Q: How? Q: So common among non-Catholics. Does any other 

h “| R: By a wealth of documentation. This will illumine error confront us? 

ation them. R: Yes, name-calling. 

blige Q: But not by bombastic vaporings? Q: In passion? 

' ang R: No, nor pious political pap. R: In a passion for perfection. 

- Q: That is the operative word. Q: What cure do you suggest? 

d the R: At least for responsible persons. R: Brotherly charity, unity and courage. But we must 

ane Q: And what of differences of opinion? not lower any banners. 

roe R: On matters of substance? Q: No, that would be violating the first rule. 

— Q: Of course. R: It would be shoddy and unprofessional. 

ie Q: And an atrocious mode of operating? 

. Fr. Musurillo, S.J., an Oxford graduate, teaches Latin J: At least on a long-term — 

ty and Greek in Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. Q: Have you any fears for_1956? _ 
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QO PORORORO BO 7B O BORO 


: You mean well-founded? 
: Yes, that can be backed up each time with reasons. 
: Well, since you ask: the wolves of error and preju- 


dice, extremists, radicals and high-pressure lob- 
byists. 


: Have you any other short-range forecasts? 

: You want me to call a few turns? 

: If you can do so, with uncanny accuracy. 

: The next four years will undoubtedly be critical 


ones. 


: Thank you. Now how about some timely comments 


on our cultural scene. 
You mean, recent arrivals on Broadway or hit prod- 
ucts which emerge on the screen? 


: Both, if you will. 
: Well, others may perhaps have a sharper eye than 


your observer’s— 


: Yes? 


But I have noticed some microscopic defects. 


: Like what? 


Oh, like specious assumptions, for instance. 
Come again? 
False values that come in one package. 


: Even in topical dramas? 
: They're the worst. 


Despite their provocative 
themes— 


And imaginative acting? 


: Exactly. 
: Do you find them often lifted? 


: Despite a commendable performance? 
Sometimes. 

: What of our new films? 

: Sometimes they have phenomenal direction. 
: Do you find them deftly contrived? 


flammatory situations. 
: With uncanny skill? 


oddly cast. 
: But what of their performances? 


: Surprisingly resourceful. 
: What did you think of Merry-Go-Round? 


entertainment. 
: Did it lack pace? 
You mean cinematic pace? Definitely. 


the ledger? 
It will be one of the treats of the year. 


Are you now returning to the upper world? 


DOR OFO BODO BO BOROROROD 


own journal right here. There’s a market for it. 


You mean to a level of significant drama? Not often, : 


Yes, but now and then they pinpoint certain in-’ 


Well, occasionally you find photogenic characters? 


: Its vision of life seemed stunted, but it is adult 











Dear Teecher: Why I Was Abcent 


“MURGATROYD,” we said to our special investi- 
gator, “there is a mystery abroad in the land: can 
Johnny read or can he not? Find out.” 

Murgatroyd grunted inscrutably, removed his 
monocle, put on his deer-stalker cap and disap- 
peared. 

A month later he reappeared, removed his deer- 
stalker cap, screwed in his monocle, gave his in- 
scrutable grunt and said: 

“I do not solve the mystery. Some Johnnies can 
read, some can’t. I discover another mystery. Too 
many of Johnny’s older brothers can’t write. They 
don’t know English.” 

Murgatroyd fumbled in the pocket of his cape, 
pulled out a sheaf of papers and spread them on 
the desk. 

“Here are some absentee reports. The students of 
St. Pandulphus College wrote on them their reasons 
for missing class. They are the real McCoy—er, I 
beg your pardon—they are bona fide. They were 
given to me by the dean of men at the college. 
Read them and weep for Johnny’s brothers.” We 
read: 

“Attendance of a funeral . . . I was at the Stu- 
dent Counsil’s Office . . . To go cadding for a golf 
tournament . . . Studing for a quater exam... 


Went to a charaprachtor . . 


“This is not an intentional cut by no means... 
I was nautious. . 


. Intestional Gripp . . . I had a 


. condition in my eye . 





.. I had the virous . . . Our 
dog bit a woman and I had to take it to the 
S. P. C. A... . got sick all over my uniform... 
I am a member of the Persian Rifles . . . Adverce 
weather conditions . . . A stomach aliment.. . 

“I was advised not to walk on my angle—I had 
to have it straped . . . Toncelitis . . . Competing 
in invatational debate . . . I got a supenoe ... I 
had to tow my father out of the garage and give 
him a push because his battery died and he would 
have had no means of getting to work.” 

“What's the matter?” Murgatroyd asked. “Do you 
feel sick? You look pale.” 

“Murgatroyd,” we ventured feebly, hoping against 
hope, “these are actual replies, written by college 
students?” 

“By Johnny's older brothers,” grunted Murga- 
troyd. 

“Do you have a solution, Murgatroyd?” we asked 
wanly. 

“If I was ...er... if I were a teacher, I just 
wouldn't be able to understand any recitation that 
was ungrammatical. I wouldn’t be able to read 
any paper that was full of misspellings and butch- 
ered English. I wouldn't honor the excuses on 
those absentee slips. The college lads would use 
good English all the time—or else.” 

“You're a hard man, Murgatroyd,” we muttered. 

“It's a hard problem,” grunted Murgatroyd, this 
time not so inscrutably. Tue Eprrors 
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Pius XII Talks to Critics 


Harold C. Gardiner 


THE LATE H. L. MENCKEN once wrote of himself: 
“The plain fact is that I am not a fair man and don't 
want to hear both sides. On all subjects, from aviation 
to xylophone, I have fixed and invariable ideas.” This 
may be read, of course, as a frankly disarming confes- 
sion which leaves no room for discussion. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, this attitude of mind was regarded, par- 
ticularly when Mencken was the Samuel Johnson of 
Baltimore, but even later when appreciative obituaries 
were being written, as a sort of irrefutable proof that 
he was a great critic of the American scene precisely 
because he always, so to speak, came out swinging. 

A recent allocution of Pope Pius XII contains this 
maxim: “A critic habitually ruled by passion ought 
never even take his pen in hand.” The reason for this, 
the Holy Father had indicated in the immediate con- 
text, is that the critic, in addition to having intellectual 
competence, must always be on his guard lest the bent 
of his will and his personal sensitivities set him a 
priori at odds with the object of his criticism. On the 
contrary, it is imperative that the critic observe, as far 
as he can, a strict objectivity, and “open his soul to 
sentiments of good will and confidence in the author he 
is criticizing, unless certain, positive and grave reasons” 
make this openness of soul impossible. 


UNIQUE PAPAL STATEMENT 


It would be difficult, I think, to find two statements 
on the role of criticism more at odds—though it must 
be admitted in all honesty that Mr. Mencken was con- 
structing no theory of criticism. He was simply telling 
us how he worked, nor was he saying he was not fair 
toward the work of any individual author. Neverthe- 
less, he was professing, even boasting, of an unobjective 
mind and would be, I think, the type of critic the 
Holy Father had in view. This bias in Mencken will 
go far, I feel, to assure that his critical studies (of 
movements rather than of specific authors) will soon 
echo, if at all, like rumors of far-off, unmeaning straw- 
man battles. 

The Pope’s statement occurred in an allocution that 
is, as far as I can determine, unique in the history of 
the Papacy. On February 13, Pius XII received in 
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audience a group organized by the editors of Letture, 
a literary review conducted by the Italian Jesuits in 
Milan. He chose as the topic of his discourse “The 
Duties of Catholic Criticism,” by which he meant 
Catholic literary criticism. This is the first time a Su- 
preme Pontiff has expatiated at such length and so 
explicitly on that subject. 

This brief summary of the Pope’s remarks has been 
taken from a comparison of the text on the Osservatore 
Romano (Feb. 13-14) with that which appeared in La 
Documentation Catholique (March 4). A full English 
translation will appear in a future issue of the Catholic 
Mind. This portion of his remarks, the Pope tells us, 
will deal only with the “subject” of criticism, by which 
he means the critic and his qualifications. At another 
time, “when the occasion presents itself,” he will speak 
of the “object,” which I take to mean the work on which 
the critic exercised himself. 


QUALITIES OF A CRITIC 


All who are engaged in the work of criticism, wheth- 
er in the classroom or in the pages of the Catholic 
press, will take heart and bend to their work with 
deeper devotion because of what His Holiness says 
about the apostolate of criticism. He recognizes in all 
who work in this field “strong and faithful cooperators” 
in his pastoral ministry. He does not “need to empha- 
size how great is the necessity, nobility and importance” 
of sane and competent criticism, especially in these 
days, when reading matter has “considerable influence 
over the fate of individuals and the community.” More- 
over, “criticism exercised according to the norms of 
truth and of ethics” may appeal particularly to the 
modern man, who likes to “form his own judgments,” 
but who nevertheless will accept the suggestions of 
criticism that has succeeded in “inspiring confidence.” 

Nor does the Pope intend, as he explicitly states, to 
restrict the role of the Catholic critic to passing judg- 
ments on the moral aspects of the work under scrutiny. 
Scientific, literary and artistic aspects must also come 
under the purview of the Catholic critic. In this way, 
criticism will win respect in the public mind, and will 
be totally in accord with the perennial tradition of the 
Church, which always leavens the cultures of the world 
by following the development of thought and art. 
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One forceful passage, which I wish could be called 
to the attention of every critic in the world, and espe- 
cially to those working in this country, runs: 


The heights and depths to which literature rises 
or falls depend in notable part on the critics, ac- 
cording to the degree of the perspicacity, honesty 
and force of mind they prove they possess. . . 
[For] if a reader recurs to criticism, it is because 
he believes in the critic’s knowledge, honesty and 
maturity. 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE CRITIC 


The Pope is realist enough to put down as the first 
requirement—though he does it with a rather smiling 
apology for even mentioning it—that the critic read the 
book. But what kind of reading? “Simple intellectual 
knowledge is not enough, because the critic is some- 
thing more than a mere reporter.” He must also pass 
judgment, from a “dispassioned consideration of the 
pros and cons,” from which alone can come the critic’s 
“yes” or “no” in each individual case. Only after such 
a reading can “criticism receive its definite form and be 
presented for publication.” 

It is at this point that Pius XII remarks on the posi- 
tive need for objectivity mentioned above. However, he 
again is a realist. He notes that though “nobility of 
character and goodness of heart are always the best 
armor in any contest,” nevertheless, “in criticism ideas 
and opinions are often at odds.” Nor are nobility and 
goodness to be taken as synonymous with naiveté and 
credulity. Objectivity, in fact, cannot function if there 
is any lack in probity, firmness and incorruptibility of 
character, defects that might lead the critic to be so 
“noble” and “good” as to write to please author, pub- 
lisher or public. 

Firmness of character in the critic, we are told, will 
be shown in his publishing, calmly and without fear, 
his considered and objective judgment, and in defend- 
ing that judgment if it is attacked. Just as a judge who 
would not have the courage to defend the laws ought 
to be unseated, so should the critic abandon his work 
if he loves a quiet life more than the truth. 


SOME PRACTICAL RULES 


Having established these general qualities necessary 
in the critic, the Holy Father then goes on to enumerate 
three maxims that ought to guide the critic in a practi- 
cal manner. The first is a dictum of Tacitus, in which 
the Roman historian states that it is the duty of the his- 
torian to write sine ira et studio (without passion or 
partiality ). Expanding this thought, the Pope explains 
that it does not mean that a critic must deal in luke- 
warm, wishy-washy style or thought. A calm and mod- 
erate criticism has the perfect right, for example, to 
speak out with strong and vigorous indignation against 
pornographic literature. Nor can the critic be accused 
of partiality who takes as the rule of his judgment 
Christian truth in its purity and integrity. Righteous 
indignation against evil and evident adherence to Chris- 
tian truth are not passion and partiality. 

The second practical rule for the critic’s guidance is: 
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‘ not only with regard to the author, but also with regard 





verbum oris est verbum mentis (may we translate, “a/ 
man writes or speaks what he thinks”? ). Accordingly,7 
says the Pontiff, “if one wants to know the mind of the” 
author, one listens to his words, and as long as there) 
are no positive reasons to call them into doubt, one will” 
consider the author’s words as the natural witness to 
his inner thoughts.” 

This seems simple and obvious, but the applications” 
are rich. From this it follows that what the critic judges” 
is not the author but his work: “. . . the person of the! 
author, his life and his tendencies ought not be the) 
starting point for critical investigation, but the work? 
and what is expressed in it.” If the maxim calls upon) 
the author to be sincere, to speak precisely as he thinks) 
it is no less a challenge to the critic to interpret favor-) 
ably all that is objectively susceptible of favorable in-7 
terpretation. But again, this presumption in favor of) 
the sense the author obviously intends in no way pre-| 
vents the critic from pointing out errors if they exist, 
This habitual inclination toward favorable interpreta- 
tion of another’s words or actions, the Pope states in 
a wise aside, is a necessity for peaceful coexistence 
among men in their reciprocal relationships. : 

The Pope’s final practical norm is super omnia caritas 
(above all, charity). The critic must address himself; 
to the work in a spirit of charity. But what will be the” 
rule when there seems to be a conflict between charity? 
and truth? It may happen that the critic feels that iff 
he speaks the truth as he sees it, he will offend and ‘ 
even injure the author. Which will take precedence? 
The critic will remember that he has a duty of truth 



















to the reader. He will therefore safeguard both charity 
and truth by preventing dangerous misunderstanding} 
on the part of the reader, while at the same time re 
maining courteous toward the author. “The foundation 
is truth; the crown is charity.” These principles 


. . ought to hold first place in the delicate work 
of literary criticism. . . . They are the principal 
means by which to merit the confidence the public 
will place in criticism, and they mark off for the 
critic the bounds of justice and injustice in the ac- 
complishment of his important function. 


SOME THOUGHTS IN EXTENSION 


This allocution of Pius XII on the duties of thej 
literary critic forms, it would seem, a timely and valu-| 
able pendant to the “rules on controversy” of Benedict 
XV mentioned in Fr. Graham’s article this week. In 
controversy, no less than in criticism, passion and 
partiality can have no legitimate place. Further, the 
presumption must always be that the one with whom 
we are in disagreement is stating his position clearly 
and fully; in honest controversy there is no room for 
putting into the mind of an adversary thoughts or in- 
tentions he did not express. Finally, though the truth 
as it is seen must be defended, charity must always 
be the crown that will glorify the search for the truth. 

If Catholic criticism in this country becomes even 
more-distinguished by these three qualities, it will in- 
deed go far in winning respéct in the public mind 
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I heard not long ago from a poet who had something 
to say to me on the question which heads this article. 
It had to do, of course, with the nature of Catholic 
| poetry and whether, indeed, there is such a thing as 
Catholic poetry at all. We had been discussing in cor- 
respondence the need for a good anthology of modern 
Catholic poetry. He wrote: 


Catholic anthologies by their very nature exclude 
non-Catholic writers (and this always lands them 
in a dilemma), while the non-Catholic anthologies, 
which account themselves simply anthologies, ex- 
clude Catholic poets through a combination of ig- 
norance, prejudice and discouragement at finding 
the shining needle of poetry in the incredible hay- 
stack of pietistic verse. 


But even if we accept these reasons, which I would 
not want to do without certain qualifications, the prob- 
lem still remains; and it still remains because we have 
to explore the nature of Catholic poetry itself. I am, of 
course, taking for granted that there exists a recogniz- 
able body of work that can be labeled “Catholic” 
poetry, without at the moment determining whether 
this body of work is something which simply is au- 
thored by people who are Catholics or whether the 
work itself is unique in its so-called “Catholic” quality. 

Now I happen to have in my own small library three 
books which seem to me extremely pertinent to this 
whole problem. They are: Modern Poetry and the 
Christian Tradition, by Amos N. Wilder (Scribner, 
1952); The Forlorn Demon, by Allen Tate (Regnery, 
1953); and Poetry and Dogma, by Malcolm MacKenzie 
Ross (Rutgers U. Press, 1954). These books offer very 
illuminating attitudes on the problem of Catholic 
poetry. My essay is an attempt to deal with these at- 
titudes and what I take them to mean in their par- 
ticular and even general considerations. In other words, 
though these three works are woven each on different 
looms, they all contain a common thread. What this 
common thread happens to be will, I hope, become 
clear a little later on. 

The main point of Mr. Wilder's thesis is that he sees 
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Catholic poetry as a kind of private affair; more than 
private, it is esoteric. It is esoteric because it builds 
with the stones of a specialized liturgy, and with 
symbols whose meanings have been lost to the modern 
world. In this manner, poets of the Catholic tradition 
have found or erected a barrier between themselves 
and the modern reader. 


IS THE TRADITION A BARRIER? 


Mr. Wilder believes that the way out of this dilemma 
lies in the practice of a secularized Christian art which 
somehow will retain its Christianity. Furthermore, “cer- 
tain Catholic poets of today, while as always orienting 
their work about the great themes of the faith and the 
liturgy, have freed themselves from the cherished 
idiom of the household of faith and have transformed 
it by a great contemporary freedom of imagery and 
resource. But on the whole, Mr. Wilder concludes, 
“the Catholic artist labors under a special handicap be- 
cause of the increasingly esoteric character of his 
symbolism.” 

Mr. Tate, though an admirable stylist, seems to me 
much more abstruse in his thought than Mr. Wilder. In 
fact, I am not at all sure that I understand him com- 
pletely. What I shall attempt to give here is taken from 
one essay in Mr. Tate’s The Forlorn Demon. It is called 
“The Symbolic Imagination,” and was originally pre- 
sented as one of the Candlemas Lectures at Boston 
College in 1951. “The symbolic imagination,” according 
to Mr. Tate, “conducts an action through analogy, of 
the human to the divine, of the natural to the super- 
natural, of the low to the high, of time to eternity.” 
And it brings “together various meanings at a single 
moment of action.” Mr. Tate then cites a quotation 
from Charles Williams in which this principle is ap- 
plied to the poetry of Dante. “This,” says Mr. Tate, 


is the simple secret of Dante, but it is a secret 
which is not necessarily- available to the Christian 
poet today. The.Catholic faith has not changed 
since Dante’s time. But the Catholic sensibility, as 
we see it in modern Catholic poetry, from Thomp- 
son to Lowell, has become angelic, and is not dis- 
tinguishable (doctrinal differences aside)’ from 
poetry by Anglicans, Methodists, “Presbyterians 
and the atheists. I take it that moré ‘than doctrine, 
even if the doctrine be true, is nécessary”for a 
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great poetry of action. Catholic poets have lost, 
along with their heretical friends, the power to 
start with the “common thing”: they have lost the 
gift for concrete experience. 


I have quoted thus at length in order to avoid garbling 
Mr. Tate’s precise thought. 


SACRAMENT AND POETRY 


In the third book, Poetry and Dogma, Malcolm Mac- 
Kenzie Ross has applied a subtitle which holds par- 
ticular significance: “The Transfiguration of Eucharistic 
Symbols in Seventeenth Century English Poetry.” It is 
the claim of Mr. Ross that in order to understand the 
drastic changes in English culture during the troubled 
era of the 17th century, it is necessary to understand 
the disintegration of belief in the Holy Eucharist. Re- 
viewing this book in Thought (Autumn 1955), Louis L. 
Martz said: 


Modification and ultimate disruption of Catholic 
dogma of the Eucharist, involving the doctrines of 
Incarnation, Sacrifice and Real Presence, brought 
about a swift decline in the English sense of a con- 
stant, unshakable relation between the spiritual 
and the material, the abstract and the concrete. 
As the ancient sacramental view of life lost its 
hold, English writers lost their vision of the role of 
Christ in history. .. . 
Or in the profound words of Mr. Ross: “A denial of the 
Real Presence and the Real Sacrifice is inevitably a 
denial of the whole Eucharistic grip on reality and 
therefore a repudiation of the sanctification of natural 
things, therefore, too, an assault on the analogical 
validity of the poetic symbol.” 

These, then, are the attitudes—perhaps the basic at- 
titudes—which one may hold on the question of Catho- 
lic poetry. And the thread which is common to all of 
them concerns the problem of symbolism. 

Mr. Wilder, it seems to me, is buying heavily on 
credit with too little cash in the till. That is to say, his 
premises, though containing some truth, cannot bear 
the weight of his conclusions. When he complains of 
the exclusive (or “non-secular”) symbolism of Catholic 
poetry, what he is doing really is pointing up what he 
believes to be the deficiencies in style and technique 
of the so-called traditional poets. But unless a man is 
floating around in some kind of Victorian vacuum, I 
do not see how he can live in his own age and not write 
as a modern. 


SYMBOLISM AND SENSE 


For secular symbolism can become quite as stale and 
boring as the overworked imagery of those who manu- 
facture their poetry rather than create it. And, inci- 
dentally, if Catholic symbolism is to be considered ex- 
clusive, then what in the world are we to make of all 
the private and, indeed, enigmatic symbolism of some 
of our most fashionable poets today? It is not that 
Catholic poetry ought to do away with its own sym- 
bolism, but that Catholic poets should somehow find 
the genius to give that symbolism fresher insights and 
newer modes of expression. 
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Now I must confess that my admiration for Mr. Tate BC 
unfortunately does not increase my comprehension of 


him. If I take his meaning correctly, he regrets that) 

we do not all write like Dante—as if there could bey 

more than one Dante! But if we cannot even be lesser 

Dantes, then at least we can all write poetry in the) 
mode of the symbolic imagination. > THE 
It seems to me that Mr. Tate is speaking of the high.—¥ WOR 
est possible reaches of didactic poetry, and if that is) og 
2p. 


so, then lyric poetry is hard put to bear so exalted a/ 
burden. This is not to say that lyric poetry does not 
contain the dramatic element; it does. But the greatest! 
opportunity for the development of dramatic action) 
does not lie in the lyric form. Nor can I agree (even 
doctrinal differences aside) that Catholic poetry is in- 
distinguishable from poetry by Anglicans, Methodists, 
Presbyterians and the atheists. I think it is noticeably 
different. I cannot see how anyone can equate the 
poetry of Robert Lowell, for example, with that of 
Robert Frost; or “The Wreck of the Deutschland” with 
“General William Booth Enters into Heaven.” In fact, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to think of a poet who 
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is specifically Presbyterian, or Methodist, or Baptist, The 
etc. Furthermore, I believe that Edith Sitwell’s “Still Power 
Falls the Rain” was a Catholic poem before she evert °f 54 
became a convert, and that the same can be said for) ? xe 
Mr. Tate’s “Sonnets at Christmas.” aa 
Least of all can I see that poets have lost the power) jts glol 
to start with the common thing; I have always taken history 
that to be the place they had to start from. Whether) power’ 
_ most poets can go on from the common analogy to thef This 
“higher synthesis” is quite another question. I know If ten be 
should not like to sit down to every poem I read andj tested | 
ask: “Now is this the symbolic imagination at work?) theory. 
But then, as I have said, I have probably got Mr. Tate pee oe 
all wrong. pis ah 
It is Mr. Ross, in Poetry and Dogma, who comes jook th 
closest to the truth of Catholic poetry. Of course I can-F for eo) 
not possibly present the full argument of his book in® the A 
this space. And yet perhaps it is possible, if you look® against 
back to the paragraph on Mr. Ross, to get some ideal craft to 
of the profundity of what he is saying. It is surely more won, b 
than theoretical that the religious revolution of the 17th) comfort 
century extended not only into the religious and social) This 
life of English civilization but into the art and culture) Subject 
of English poetry as well. Poetry began to lose they 2 civil 
sacramental sense of life. po 
Of course there is a Catholic poetry, though not all poet ag 
Catholic poets are equal to the art of re-creating per-§ torians, 
sonal experience through the heritage and wealth of the An out: 
Catholic liturgy. I suppose it is in the nature of poetry § military 
that such an ideal is hardly to be attained, for to do so® of auth 
one would have to leave poetry and enter into the§ it were 
silence of mysticism. And that is precisely the point to the lon 
which Dante came at the end of the Paradiso. This mi 
It is the perpetual task of the Catholic poet to re-§ Voted t 
establish the relationship between the spiritual and the § ‘his ne« 
material. How to restore this relationship in the cor- — 
porate body of Christian art—this is the problem of re- nem 
ligi oetry today. vnichaale 
gious poetry today 
Ameri 
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The Different Ramparts We Watch 


) THE UNITED STATES AND 
WORLD SEA POWER 
Edited by E. B. Potter. Prentice-Hall. 
922p. $11.75 


In the closing years of the 19th cen- 
tury, a scholarly American naval officer, 
Alfred Thayer Mahan, identified the 
concept of maritime strategy and called 
it “sea power.” Mahan used the les- 
sons of British history to outline a pol- 
icy for his country which in essence is: 
1) the United States should be a world 
power; 2) control of the sea is neces- 
sary for world power status; 3) such 
control can be maintained by a power- 
ful fleet. 

The United States and World Sea 
Power is a sequel to Mahan’s Influence 
of Sea Power series and gives a full re- 
port on his theory. It covers the begin- 
nings of sea power in the Mediter- 
ranean, its transfer to the Atlantic and 
its global character today. It treats the 
history of the U. S. Navy as part of sea 
power’s whole story. 

This book could not have been writ- 
ten before World War II. That war 
tested both the U, S. Navy and Mahan’s 
theory. Ships, mainly humble Liber- 
ties and LST’s, enabled the United 
States to project its strength on a world- 
wide scale. Sea power in the Pacific 
took the classic form of a bitter contest 
for control of vast ocean areas. In 
the Atlantic it became a struggle 
against submarines and land-based air- 
craft to keep sea lanes open. Sea power 
won, but by too close a margin for 
comfort. 

This one-volume work on so vast a 
subject was the private undertaking of 
12 civilian professors at the Naval Acad- 
emy. No other group would have been 
more qualified. The U. S. military pro- 
fession today is unable to produce his- 
torians, and civilians must fill the gap. 
An outstanding job is being done, but 
military history today lacks that note 
of authority it would have if some of 
it were written by those who had known 
the lonely responsibility of command. 
This may be corrected in time by de- 
voted teachers like the 12 who wrote 
this needed book. 

For a book with so many authors, 
the continuity of text and similarity of 
stye is notable. The narrative is always 
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easy reading. There are plenty of maps 
and diagrams and the few footnotes are 
explanatory rather than documentary. 
Each chapter has its own bibliography, 
but the index could have been more 
comprehensive. 

The work has limitations. It reflects 
the gaps left by other naval historians, 
such as the 1,000-year survival of By- 
zantium through sea power. Its treat- 
ments of the peacetime development 
of navies, the evolution of naval doc- 
trine and the diplomatic use of navies 
are good but too short. It neglects in- 
ternational law, which the scholastics, 
Vitoria and Suarez, through Grotius, 
gave to the modern world. Interna- 
tional law had authority when navies 
were dominant. It was cast aside when 
submarines and aircraft made warfare 
three-dimensional. 

This work merits attention for two 
pressing reasons. The first is the con- 
tinued neglect of military history in 
colleges and universities despite the 
recognized military impact on modern 
society. A recent survey by the Air Uni- 
versity indicated that only 37 out of 
815 institutions addressed stated they 
offered courses in military history or 
policy. 

The second is the analogy between 
the ship and the airplane. Sea power 
has its foundation in the cargo ship. Air 
power will be based on the transport 
airplane rather than the bomber when 
aircraft, like ships, are able to master 
their own medium and can carry the 
bulk materials that modern economies 
demand. The social scientist should 
know the history of the ship in the geo- 
graphic age before he conjectures on 
the future of the airplane in the scien- 
tific age. Joun D. Hayes 


AIR POWER 
By Asher Lee. Praeger. 200p. $3.75 


In 11 chapters of close analysis, re- 
strained reasoning and careful attention 
to the history of air warfare, an English 
expert who worked on the Royal Air 
Force intelligence staff during World 
War II here presents his views on the 
past, present and future military use of 
aircraft. He discusses in turn strategic 
bombing, air attack on communications, 


air defense, reconnaissance by air, the 
use of parachute and airborne troops, 
air transport, the tactical use of aircraft 
and air weapons and naval air power. 

Throughout his treatment the author 
reveals his thorough knowledge of the 
pertinent facts, combined with fine 
ability to make clear and evaluate the 
military advantages and disadvantages 
of various types of aircraft, weapons 
and other key factors. He stresses the 
paramount importance of reconnais- 
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sance for intelligence purposes, and of 
optimum communications for the same 
end, as well as for operational efficiency. 

Interesting conclusions are derived 
from the analysis of events in World 
War II. One is virtually a military tru- 
ism: that the balance between attack 
and defense is a seesaw, neither retain- 
ing ascendancy long as countermeas- 
ures are developed. Another conclusion 
recommends that the use of air troops 
be restricted to very special situations, 
such as participation in island or coastal 
invasions, or in undeveloped areas 
where enemy forces are scattered or de- 
pendent on vulnerable supply lines. A 
third asserts the impossibility of gaug- 
ing accurately—even by photographic 
reconnaissance—the damage done by 
air attack, and of predicting its effects 
on production or morale. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, future war 
between the United States and the 
USSR is seemingly taken for granted. 
Elsewhere the opinion is quoted (hope- 
fully?) that “war has abolished itself” 
by creating the “weapon of mass de- 
struction.” Either belligerent can utter- 
ly ruin the other, and neither can pre- 
vent its own destruction: therefore war 
is suicidal and the present and prob- 
able future situation is one of stalemate. 

The final sentence in the book is 
quite astonishing. Perhaps it is a tri- 
bute to German talent and energy, per- 
haps symptomatic of Germanophobia, 
perhaps indicative of some latent un- 
easiness of conscience, but it seems 
quite unwarranted, unjust and unfriend- 
ly to conclude a work of this kind and 
caliber by labeling Germany as “per- 
haps, the greatest danger to peace.” 

MERRILL F. GREENE 
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in the world to 
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“The Whole Book a Prayer” 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH 
By Henri de Lubac, S.J. (Translated by 
Michael Mason). Sheed & Ward. 289p. 
$3.50 


The intellectual and spiritual enrich- 
ment that should follow upon a read- 
ing of this book will testify more elo- 
quently than words to the many splen- 
dors in these pages. Fr. de Lubac’s 
vision, his powers of synthesis, his im- 
mense erudition and his wisdom are as 
intoxicating as the stimulating theme 
he treats. 

It is difficult to point to any other 
theologian who has discussed the 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ 
with equal success. Aside from the 
thorough history of ecclesiology that he 
gives, and the analysis of all the sources 
of revelation on this theme, he brings 
new light to the understanding of diffi- 
cult problems. 

The unity of the Mystical Body 
through the Eucharist and the distinc- 
tion between Head and members that 
nevertheless exists within it are bril- 
liantly compared to the spiritual sense 
of Scripture, “which does not eliminate 
the literal sense or add something else 
to it, but rather rounds it out and gives 
it its fullness, revealing its depths and 
bringing out its objective extension.” 
Similar to this insight is the author’s 
comparison of the Church to Our Lady, 
not merely in the accepted sense of 
type or figure, but in the role both play 
in salvation. 

The Protestant rejection of Church 
and Virgin was logical and consistent, 
for both symbolize “the doctrine of 
human cooperation in the redemption,” 
a doctrine misunderstood by the Ref- 
ormation and one whose loss led to a 
considerable reduction of the impor- 
tance of the Incarnation. In this chap- 
ter, entitled “The Church and Our 
Lady,” Fr. de Lubac gives an historical 
exegesis of the Canticle of Canticles 
which students of the Scriptures will 
want to read, as they will also cherish 
his pages on Pauline theology. 

Two chapters “Ecclesia Mater” and 
“Our Temptations concerning the 
Church” define, respectively, what the 
Christian’s attitude toward the Church 
should, and should not be. A considera- 
tion .of obedience, not unlike that of 
Archbishop Roberts’ in Black Popes, is 
the preoccupation of the former chap- 
ter, whereas the latter addresses sober 
words to both the reactionary and the 
restless liberal. The Church is not a 


slave to anything temporal. While she 
stands firm and unshaken on Peter's 
rock, the tempests of history must 
sweep away much of the familiar land. 
scape, and the Christian ought to be 
prepared for this. 

On the other hand, there can be 
much useless speculation about methods 
of adaptation and the effectiveness of 
such methods in the modern world. The 
author, sounding the alarm for some 
profound soul-searching on the part of 
all, quotes for us the stirring words of 
St. Cyprian: “As for us, we are philoso- 
phers not in word but in act; we do not 
say great things but we do live them.” 
It is neither the rich man nor the in.-} 
tellectual, as such, but the humble 
Christian who “ensures that our earth 
is not a hell on earth.” 

In truth, The Splendour of the 
Church is a little compendium of sacred 
theology, not covering every tract but 
touching on all and doing so in such a 
way that every sentence is a meditation 
and the whole book a prayer. As he 
turns the last page the reader will cry 
out with the author, “Ipsi Gloria in Ec- 
clesia. Amen.” 

J. Epcar Bruns 


Best Source Revisited 


THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST 
OF MEXICO 

By Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 478p. $6.50 


How does one go about reviewing a 
recognized classic? It is something like 
rating the architecture of the Taj Ma- 
hal or sizing up Westminster Abbey. 

Since the natural “audience” for this 
volume already knows its merits, per- 
haps one should try to win new readers? 
by explaining why this book is so im- 
portant and why it has just been pub-/ 
lished in a new edition. Readers who” 
enjoyed George Millar’s recent fictional — 
(but authentic) chronicle of the Orell- 
ana expedition, A Crossbowman’s Story” 
of the First Exploration of the Amazon, 
may have acquired a taste for the reall 
thing. If they wish to tackle a real? 
chronicler, they might just as well start} 
at the top with Bernal Diaz and skip 
Barcia Garcilaso de la Vega (el Inca) 
and Cieza de Leén. 

Born about 1492, Diaz was with Cor- 
tés during the conquest of Mexico and 
participated in no less than 119 bat 
tles and skirmishes. No one can under 
stand the politico-military genius Her- 
nan Cortés without having read Diaz 
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William H. Prescott, in his great The 
Conquest of Mexico, leaned heavily on 
Diaz, as has everyone since. 

Bernal Diaz was well educated for 
his day and he described clearly the 
exciting years of 1517-1521, though he 
did nat write his reminiscences until 
the 1560’s and they were not published 
until 1637—48 years after the aged 
cronista died. Diaz supposedly wrote 
his account to correct the inaccuracies 
of The History of the Conquest of Mex- 
ico written in 1552 by Francisco Lopez 
de Gémara. Lopez de Gomara had 
never been in the New World, and his 
tendency to idolize Cortés and ignore 
the Spanish foot soldiers angered Diaz. 

Diaz wrote in a wonderful, fresh 
and colloquial language which results 
in a lively narrative today, even in 
translation. (No one reads Lopez de 
Gémara any more, for all his polished 
style.) That this chronicle has a lot 
of the quality of a novel will be ap- 
parent to anyone who dips into it. It 
is this similarity of the chronicle to 
the novel that must have led Millar to 
write his Crossbowman’s Story. 

Doubtless Diaz distorted the facts 
somewhat in writing his colorful narra- 
tive but he was basically honest, even 
naive. His is still the best picture that 
we have of Cortés, Montezuma and 
the Spanish infantryman. 

Why is this edition so valuable? 
For one thing, it is a very handsome 
book designed and illustrated by Mar- 
shall Lee. The decorations are in the 
16th-century Spanish and Aztec tra- 
dition, suiting the text admirably. 

More important, this is an English 
translation of the edition which Genaro 
Garcia made ‘up from the orginal Diaz 
manuscript. The first published edition 
by Fray Alonzo Remon was a doctored 
and “corrected” version, and all sub- 
sequent editions—including those in 
English by Maurice Keatinge—were 
based on the Remon text. Not only 
did Remén garble the facts, he sup- 
pressed whole pages of the manuscript, 
changed the names of persons and 
places and “improved” the orthography. 
Thus, we in America do not know the 
real Historia Verdadera de la Conquista 
de la Nueva Espana unless we caught 
the Maudslay translation of Genaro 
Garcia’s work published by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1908 and brought out again 
(in London) in 1928. 

Finally, any edition of Bernal Diaz 
makes for enjoyable reading and this 
definitive version is best of all. Read 
Prescott if you must, but do not skip 
the graceful, simple narrative of the 
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New books 
from P. J. Kenedy 


and Sons 











*“Must certainly be accepted as the 
standard life of St. John Fisher.”’— America 


ST. JOHN FISHER 


By E. E. Reynotps. A superb biography of the great English 
saint who was beheaded under Henry VIII. Regarded as the 
master theologian of England and the principal defender of 
papal supremacy, the Bishop of Rochester had an impact on 
many facets of Tudor life. Illustrated. Just published, $6.00 














A popular history of the Jesuits and 
their founder, commemorating the 
400th anniversary of Ignatius’ death 


~ ST.IGNATIVUS 


AND THE JESUITS 


By T'reoporr Maynaro. This timely and enlightening work on 
the Saint of Loyola and the Order he founded chronicles the 
activities of the Society of Jesus through the centuries, the vicis- 
situdes it has suffered, and the rise to its position as one of the 
potent influences in the Church today. Coming in May, $3.00 








An inspiring treasury of writings 
about the foster father of Jesus 


ST. JOSEPH 











By Henri Ronpet, s.j. Translated by Donato Attwater. Tells 
all that we know of St. Joseph in sacred history and tradition, 
literature and art. The second half of this book is an anthology 
of great writings about the Saint. Illustrated with paintings by 
the masters. Coming in May, $4.00 
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grizzled conquistador. Flip open to any 
page, and you will find any random 
paragraph a delight. 

This splendid edition of the classic 
goes very far as a corrective to the 
“black legend” of Spanish New World 
conquests, RicHARD H. DILLON 


TOMORROW’S BIRTHRIGHT: A Politi- 
cal and Economic Interpretation of Our 
Natural Resources 

By Barrow Lyons. Funk & Wagnalls. 407p. 
$5 


PROSPERITY BEYOND TOMORROW 
By Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. The Ronald 
Press Co. 197p. $3 


Barrow Lyons’ book has a rather en- 
cyclopedic character. It has something 
to say about all sorts of aspects of nat- 
ural resources, their conservation and 
management. It tells us what has been 
done and what should be done to man- 
age properly our limited and dwindling 
resources. The author examines both 
the economics and the politics of con- 
servation. Future economic problems 
are explained and past political chican- 
ery is recorded. Water resources, hy- 
droelectric power, timber, irrigation, 


oil, atomic energy, coal, metals—all are 


included in this comprehensive discus- 
sion. 

Because the book’ is so comprehen- 
sive it is lacking in depth at many 
points and the treatment sometimes re- 
sembles the jumble of a grab-bag. It 
reminds one of the speaker who tries 
breathlessly to jam all his precious 
thoughts into the five minutes that have 
been allotted to him. The hearers are 
fascinated by the performance; the 
words do not penetrate beyond their 
ears. 

The reader will surely not fail to 
notice that Mr. Lyons is excessively 
trustful of governmental solutions of 
economic problems. Government un- 
doubtedly has an important role to 
play in the conservation and manage- 
ment of our precious natural resources. 
But we are very foolhardy indeed if 
we rush to government for the solution 
of every problem we encounter, like 
children who run to mother for help 
in every unfamiliar situation. An end- 
result of the habit of childish appeal 
to government for help is the develop- 
ment of a parental type of govern- 
ment, In this connection it might per- 
haps be pointed out that the author is 
very harsh in his judgments on big 
corporations. 


In any book on the problem of con. 
servation one usually finds a discus- 
sion of population growth. The recent 
explosive increase of population has cer- 
tainly created many difficulties. Some 
regard this as a great evil—the evil of 
excessive fertility. According to them, 
it is an evil which should be overcome 
by controlling fertility through any ef- 
fective means, whether moral or other- 
wise. Any other view is regarded as 


unrealistic and obscurantist. Unfortun. | 
ately, the author of this book holds such 7 


opinions. 

This book contains many things that 
will interest the economist, the sociolo- 
gist and the conservationist. It treats 


of problems that should interest every 


citizen. 


Mr. Ordway, executive vice presi-[ 


dent of the Conservation Foundation 
and formerly chairman of the Natural 
Resources Council of America, is also 
worried about many things. Like all 
good conservationists, he is disturbed 
by the erosion of our topsoil, the pollu- 
tion of our streams, the diminution of 
our ores, the sinking of the water table. 
He is likewise concerned over the rapid 
growth of population. 

But our lack of interest in the prob- 
lems that will eventually arise from 
these facts seems to worry him most 
of all. He sees no immediate threat to 
our material well-being but eventually, 
he believes, the net consumption of 
our natural resources and the terrific 
pressure of population on them will 
undermine that well-being. 

What solutions does he propose? In 
his opinion, increasing productivity per 


man-hour worked will result in a great- § 


er amount of leisure for our people, 
This leisure will bring our people into 


more intimate contact with nature. This | 
contact will arouse interest in natural | 
resources and at the same time our! 
added leisure will provide us with the 7 
opportunity to think out, and work for, | 
the solution of this basic economic prob- | 


lem. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
philosophizing about leisure. Mr. Ord- 
way has more confidence in the in- 
clination of people to employ their 
leisure profitably than this reviewer 


has. It is the latter’s conviction that} 


increased leisure will promote the sale 
of beer more notably than it will the 
sale of artist’s equipment and garden 
tools. 

The author thinks there will be no 
solution to the problem unless we use 
our resources more wisely, bend every 
effort toward synthesizing materials, re- 
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duce our per-capita consumption of 
natural resources and control popula- 
tion growth. He does not think that 
widespread use of contraceptives or the 
rhythm method is practical. Nor would 
he rely on sterilization, His proposal is 
somewhat novel but not original. He 
believes the only practical solution is 
the development of some sort of inex- 
pensive contraceptive substance that 
can be taken orally like vitamins or 
aspirin. These measures can be worked 
out and applied if people will only use 
their expanding leisure to solve this 
problem of a shrinking material re- 
sources base. 

This, in brief, is the substance of Mr. 
Ordway’s argument. Even though you 
may disagree with his solution, you will 
find many things of interest in this book. 

CornEtius A. ELLER 


GOD IN SEARCH OF MAN: A PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF JUDAISM 

By Abraham Joshua Heschel. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 426p. $5 


There are multiplying signs of a rena- 
scence of Jewish religious thinking in 
this country today. The “liberalism” and 
moralism under which the classical Jew- 
ish tradition has been smothered so long 
is beginning to lift a little, and voices 
are being raised calling for a return to 
authentic Jewish faith in a form relevant 
to contemporary life. 

Among these voices none is more sig- 
nificant than that of Abraham Joshua 
Heschel, professor of ethics and phil- 
osophy at New York’s Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary. This volume, following 
upon his earlier Man Is Not Alone: A 
Philosophy of Religion, is especially well 
calculated to convey to the reader, 
Christian as well as Jew, the exciting 
quality of the new thinking that is be- 
ginning to stir American Jewry. 

Prof. Heschel’s purpose in this work 
is to explore the full meaning of being 
religious in the Jewish way. The method 
he employs is “primarily one of self- 
understanding,” for in his view it is “the 
radical self-understanding of religion in 
terms of its own spirit” that constitutes 
the philosophy of religion. 

Probing into the depths of the Jewish 
religious experience, Heschel finds that 
the divine-human encounter proceeds 
on three levels, in three phases, each of 
which he defines by a biblical verse: 
“Lift up your eyes on high and see who 
created these things” (Is. 40:26), “I am 
the Lord thy God” (Ex. 20:2), and “We 
shall do and we shall hear” (Ex. 24:7). 
Religion comes to man first as a search 
for ultimate meaning as he stands over- 
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whelmed in the face of the grandeur 
and misery of existence. It is thus, his 
“self-reliance swept away,” that man be- 
comes “sensitive to the ultimate ques- 
tion.” 

The answer, however, is not man’s to 
devise; it is God’s answer, and comes in 
revelation. This is the second phase. The 
third is man’s response to the divine call 
that comes in this answer from beyond. 
For God’s self-revelation is, Heschel in- 
sists, a call to the deed. It is at this point 
—in its emphasis on the deed—that the 
characteristically Jewish structure of 
Heschel’s religious philosophy emerges 
most clearly. 

But, of course, though he begins with 
man’s question born out of awe and 
despair, Prof. Heschel knows very well 
that even the first word is not really 
man’s but God’s: 


This is the mysterious paradox of 
biblical faith: God is pursuing man. 
All human history described in the 
Bible may be summarized in one 
phrase: God in search of man. 
Faith in God is a response to God’s 
[searching]. 


Religion thus really consists of “God’s 
question and man’s answer. . . . Our 


”? 


quest for God is a revurn to God... . 
God is at the beginning and end of the 
religious life, and hence also of religious 
thinking. 

So much of Prof. Heschel’s thought is 
grounded in the biblical beliefs held in 
common by Jew and Christian that the 
Christian reader will find in these pages 
much that recalls his own faith. But 
more important, it seems to me, particu- 
jarly for the Christian reader, are those 
aspects of Heschel’s thinking in which 
the specifically Jewish element comes to 
expression. 

These will be found primarily in the 
sections dealing with revelation and 
with the response to revelation through 
the deed performed. With what the 
author says on these matters the Chris- 
tian reader will not always agree—in- 
deed, he may sometimes sense a radical 
disagreement—but he will find in it a 
clear and creative presentation of what 
the Jew who remains true to the tradi- 
tion of his faith really believes. And 
achieving this understanding may well 
help the Christian reader achieve a 
fuller understanding of his own faith, 
and of the kinship and difference that 
bind him to the Jew. Witt HEerBerc 
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THE SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES 

Third Edition, Revised and Edited by 
C. T. Onions. Clarendon Press, Oxford 
2, 515p. $26.50 ; 







Two years from now we shall have the) 
centenary of a momentous meeting of 
the Philological Society in London in 
January, 1858. The chief business off 
the meeting was the passing of resolu 
tions calling for a new English diction: 
ary. Seventy years later, in 1928, the 
tenth and last volume of the New Eng. 
lish Dictionary on Historical Principles 
came off the press. (A supplementary 
volume was issued in 1933 to cover the 
new words that had appeared since the 
first part of the “A” volume was pub- 
lished in 1884). The Philological So. 
ciety’s resolutions had eventually pro. 
duced what Prof. Albert C. Baugh, in 
his History of the English Language, 
calls “the greatest dictionary of any 
language in the world.” 

The present abridgment of the Ox. 
ford English Dictionary, as the NED 
came to be called, is by no means an 
afterthought. In the original contract 
between the Philological Society and 
the Oxford University Press in 1879, 
provision was made for “dictionaries 
compiled or abridged from the prin- 
cipal dictionary.” The first edition of the 
Shorter Oxford appeared in 1933, the 
second in 1936, the first printing of the 
third in 1944. The present is the sec- 
ond revision of the third edition. 


The Shorter Oxford Dictionary has 
retained scrupulously the feature that 
gave the larger work its chief value: it 
is a dictionary on historical principles. 
It tells us the earliest appearance of a/ 
word in the English record, and shows | 
by dated quotations variations in its] 
meaning and use, Its vocabulary ranges 
from words of the Old English period, § 
which ended in the 12th century, to 
words born during World War II. Its | 
etymologies trace the histories of the! 
words that have found their way into | 
the language from all countries and/ 
peoples, ; 

The student will find the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary an invaluable desk 
book. It will open for him many a win- 
dow on unsuspected vistas in the his- 
tory of the English language. The casual 
browser will be rewarded by such tid- 
bits as the discovery that in Middle 
English one meaning of “bones” was 
“dice;” and that “dinkum oil” is a mod- 
ern Australian colloquialism for “the 
honest truth.” CHARLES KEENAN 
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THE STORY OF STANDARDS 
By John Perry. Funk & Wagnalls. 271p. $5 


Here is an interesting account of the 

roblems of measuring things accu- 
rately, things as variegated as a peck 
of potatoes or a liter of helium gas, 
the speed of light or the velocity of 
a jet fighter-plane. Mr. Perry has evi- 
dently done considerable research on 
the evolution of standards from the time 
of the Egyptians down to our own. His 
account of the great metric contro- 
versy in the late 19th century is par- 
ticularly detailed and interesting. 

A substantial part of the book is 
occupied with the history and opera- 
tions of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Singled out for careful analysis is 
the eminently sound stand the bureau 
adopted on the recent controversy about 
battery additives, a controversy that al- 
most resulted in the politically moti- 
vated appointment of a new director 
to replace Dr. Allen V. Astin. 

In my opinion two parts of the book 
seem particularly well done. The first 
is a discussion of the distinctions be- 
tween basic research and applied re- 
search and a detailed justification of 
the former as being a sine qua non 
for the latter. This problem is discussed 
partly in the context of work done at 
the Bureau of Standards, but the dis- 
cussion is not confined to that estab- 
lishment. The lack of emphasis on basic 
research and a rather general lack of 
appreciation of it are mentioned as con- 
tributing to the present crisis in Ameri- 
can science. 

This crisis is further heightened by 
the extensive governmental and indus- 
trial subsidies to universities, largely 
for the purpose of applied research, thus 
further drying up these primary sources 
of basic work. Also noted is the dis- 
parity in remuneration, which is usually 
much in favor of the applied scientist. 
The book offers no revolutionary solu- 
tions, but stresses the need for radically 
encouraging basic research by means of 
generous grants, subsidies and all pos- 
sible forms of recognition to its experts. 

The second item of particular in- 
terest is the treatment of the relatively 
new electronic computing devices—“ma- 
chines with memories.” Only remotely 
can this topic be related to the sub- 
ject of the standards required for accu- 
rate measurements, but none the less 
it is well handled. The possible role of 
such devices, with their prodigious, very 
rapid and accurately detailed “memo- 
ries,” in the hands of a future dictator 
has something of Orwell’s “Big Brother” 
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about it. In this day it would seem 
to be a remote danger, but an evil 
genius might try to distort such devices 
to his own ends. 


Like hoists and derricks, electronic 
computers are extensions of man, 
built by him and responsive to his 
orders. But they are the most com- 
plex machines man has ever built, 
and with their aid he is likely to 
change the world in ways few peo- 
ple can now imagine. 


I trust these ways will not include mak- 
ing everyone equal but some more equal 
than others. Louis W. TorDELLA 


PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

By Alvin Werth, O.F.M. Cap., and Clement 
S. Mihanovich. Bruce 159p. $3 


Young people, married couples, educa- 
tors, group leaders and religious will 
welcome this handy collection of the 
leading statements on marriage and 
family life by the five Pontiffs who gov- 
erned the Church during the last sev- 
enty-five years. A family man, director 
of the Department of Sociology at St. 
Louis University, and a Capuchin par- 
ish priest assembled this first compre- 
hensive collection of its kind in English. 

Some of the pertinent statements they 
cover in topical form and present in 
proper chronological sequence concern 
the origin and nature of marriage, the 
relation of husband and wife, mixed 
marriage, divorce, emancipation of 
woman, the purpose and function of 
marriage, procreation. There follow 
statements on the laws governing con- 
jugal relations, birth control, rhythm, 
eugenics, euthanasia, artificial insemina- 
tion, sex education, etc. Other sections 
cover the family and the state, educa- 
tion, the father, woman in public life, 
family wage, etc. 

The book’s main value lies in the 
ready reference it supplies. The authors 
let Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI and Pius XII speak for them- 
selves (from 1878 to 1954) and add 
practically no interpretative material of 
their own, or from other sources. This 
will, no doubt, present difficulties to 
some general readers. Thus the short 
conclusion (pp. 154-59) could have 
been expanded to provide that neces- 
sary historical, economic and sociolog- 
ical setting within which papal pro- 
nouncements have been made. It is in- 
teresting to note, for example, how, 
despite the traditionalist papal ap- 


Co-responsibility 
in Industry 
BY REV. JEREMIAH NEWMAN 


Professor Newman takes the 
position that a high degree of 
co-responsibility in industry pro- 
vides the most effective means 
for the development of the hu- 
man personality of the worker. 
He begins by showing what 
Catholic social teaching has had 
to say about the matter, and then 
in successive chapters he pre- 
senis a full and unbiased account 
of the more important experi- 
ments in this field. He also out- 
lines a moderate system which 
might be adopted universally. A 
book of vital interest to all those 
concerned with implementing so- 
cial justice. $4.00 
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proach, a number of questions have 
been posed and answered for the first 
time, particularly by Pius XII. 

But when all is said, the carefully 
annotated source material and the gen- 
uinely valuable inspiration presented 
here will find avid readers. 

Ernst FLorRIAN WINTER 
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THE WORD 


I am the good shepherd; My sheep are 
known to Me and know Me (John 
10:14; Gospel for Second Sunday after 
Easter). 





Among some few pictures or images 
that keep recurring in the four Gospels, 
none is steadier and more familiar than 
the symbol of the sheep and shepherd. 
St. Mark says that once, when Jesus 
saw a great multitude, He took pity on 
them, since they were like sheep that 
have no shepherd (6:34). Matthew has 
the identical simile in an identical con- 
text, Luke (15:3-7) recounts the par- 
able of the lost sheep and the devoted 
shepherd: Does he not leave the other 
ninety-nine in the wilderness, and go 
after the one which is lost until he finds 
it? John, in his tenth chapter, gives our 
present, beloved story of the Good 
Shepherd, and in his final chapter re- 
cords the bestowal of the primacy on 





to you from time to time. 
70 


Peter in the three imperatives, Feed 
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My lambs; tend My shearlings; feed 
My sheep. 

Everyone knows that the Latin word 
for shepherd is pastor. Christ’s faithful 
(who, by the way, are called in the 
Canon of the Mass plebs sancta, a holy 
people) are the sheep, the flock, and 
the successor of Peter is the chief pastor, 
the universal shepherd. Bishops are 
Peter’s assistant shepherds. But for the 
ordinary Catholic man in the most 
practical spiritual needs of every day, 
the pastor is indeed the pastor. The 
nearest shepherd is the priest. 

This recurrent Gospel-image cannot 
be accidental or insignificant. Granted 
the nature of sheep, it is obvious that 
sheep need a shepherd. Granted any 
meaning to words, it is equally clear 
that a shepherd without sheep is—well, 
nothing, really. 

It is time for all of us to realize anew 
that in Christ’s visible scheme of sal- 
yvation—in the Catholic Church, that is— 
priest and people need one another. 
Acutely. And mutually. The need in 
question is not unilateral, not a one-way 
street. 

The Catholic layman needs the priest 
in the transparent sense: to do for him 
what no other can—forgive his sins, feed 
him with the body of Christ, assist at his 
marriage to his beloved, baptize his 
children, stand with him in the very 
article of death. Today, for a variety of 
reasons, the earnest layman needs the 
priest, if not in a new way, then in a 
way newly urgent, The devoted Catho- 
lic layman would be led to the green 
pastures of plain but genuine holiness. 
Thither none but the priest-pastor can 
lead him. 

At once, of course, one recalls our 
Saviour’s devastating comment on some 
of the spiritual shepherds of His own 
day: They are blind men leading the 
blind, and when one blind man leads 
another, they will fall into the ditch to- 
gether (Matt. 15:14). Never before, 
perhaps, has it been so necessary for 
the Catholic priest to be familiar with 
the paths to the green pastures of holi- 
ness. 

If we add simply that of course the 
: } priest needs the laity, we may be ex- 
er? ' cused from documentation ofthe state- 
and ment, since a convincing authority has 
lose declared the matter so to stand. The 
p to authority is Pius XII. 
ers. Let it not be thought that the priest 
wer needs the layman merely in order to 
ER, pass on to him a portion of the priest’s 
own work. The dignity and responsi- 
TY bility of the layman in the Church re- 
side precisely in his true vocation to be 
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a layman, and not an assistant, non- 
clerical cleric. We priests are struggling 
sincerely to understand in the deepest 
sense what the Catholic layman is; for 
only then shall we understand our true 
need of him. This much is certain: the 
layman is not our man, but Christ’s. 
Priest and layman in the Catholic 
Church might profitably recall and 
ponder two apt and eloquent lines from 
Francis Thompson: 
Hold me, and hold by me, lest both 
should fall, 
Even in the breach of heaven's as- 
saulted wall. 
Vincent P. McCorry S.J. 


THEATRE 


MISTER JOHNSON. While several 
things may be said in disparagement of 
the new play at the Martin Beck, as 
many can be mentioned in its favor. A 
number of ragged edges have been in- 
adequately buffed, especially in the 
early scenes; and some characters are 
sketchy while others are unexplained. 
In one important scene, fidelity to life 
is suspended for dramatic effect. 

While those faults cannot be ignored, 
they do not seriously damage the over- 
all integrity of the play. Norman Rosten 
has written a drama of racial friction 
that is fresh in material and novel in 
approach. He has captured the feeling 
and color of an unfamiliar scene, and 
his major characters become enmeshed 
in a web of true tragedy. Compared 
with the scope of his effort the author’s 
mistakes seem trivial. 

Mister Johnson is a mixed-blood West 
African who has been infected by the 
dream of a benevolent English colonial 
administrator. His home is Nigeria at 
an indefinite time from fifty years ago 
until today. He is intelligent in the 
Western sense, with a capacity for get- 
ting a job done, sometimes by means 
that are not prudent or strictly ethical. 

In his effort to speed up the evolution 
of his people from tribal ways to mod- 
ern efficiency he is crushed in the abra- 
sion of conflicting cultures. On one side 
he is impeded by tribal resistance to 
change, while on the other he is snarled 
in bureaucratic red tape. 

He is a functionary in the local ad- 
ministration and his superior is an offi- 
cial who combines vigilance for the in- 
terests of the Empire with concern for 
the welfare of the natives. Mister John- 
son shares his vision, or has at least 
caught a glimpse of it, and feverishly 
works toward its realization. 
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The fascinating epic of an un- 
forgettable religious hero, called by 
Pope Leo XIII “the outstanding 
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Exile and near martyr, his life, 
painted against the seething back- 
ground of French and English 
court life, makes absorbing and 
inspiring reading. 
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But he is continually frustrated by 
the reluctance of the natives to zbandon 
ancient customs. When he falls in love 
with a girl, he is forced to purchase 
her from her family. When he insists on 
a Christian marriage, his in-laws are not 
satisfied until they sanction the union 
with a wild nuptial dance. 

He finally comes to grief because he 
abandons the traditions of his people 
faster than he understands the nuances 
of Western ethics. His story is a tragedy 
of aborted hopes and confused loyal- 
ties. 

Earle Hyman, who first attracted fa- 
vorable attention in Anna Lucasta, of- 
fers an effectively buoyant performance 
as the title character, a long and ar- 
duous role that keeps him in action 
through most of the drama. William 
Sylvester, in a shorter but hardly less 
exacting role, is impressive as the har- 
assed colonial official. Josephine Prem- 
ice, as Mister Johnson’s native wife, and 
Gaby Rodgers, the official’s wife fresh 
from England, are consistently appeal- 
ing, and in one touching scene high- 
light the variance between their re- 
spective cultures. 

The drama was produced by. Cheryl 
Crawford and Robert Lewis, the latter 
directing. William and Jean Eckart de- 
signed the settings, costumes and light- 
ing. Theirs is not the least contribution 
to what is probably the best new play 
of the season, and certainly the most 
thoughtful. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT (United 
Artists) is a remarkable motion picture 
on a number of counts. In the first place 
it is, to as great an extent as a film 
ever can be, a real one-man undertak- 
ing. It was written, produced and di- 
rected by Robert Rossen, and made by 
him in the deserts, plains and moun- 
tains of Spain, far removed from the 
facilities of any major studio. I gather 
that jack-of-all-trades Rossen also pro- 
moted his own financing, talked a dis- 
tinguished international cast into ap- 
pearing in the film and was responsible 
for obtaining an unprecedented degree 
of cooperation from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and Army in the filming of the 
battle sequences. Altogether the picture 
represents an astonishing feat of gen- 
eralship on the part of the man who 
conceived and carried out the project. 

In the second place, the film is prob- 
ably the most painstakingly accurate 
historical document ever to find its way 





on to the screen. Its third and perhap 
most strikingly unusual feature is i 
scrupulous avoidance of the sensationgj 
in handling material which would len 
itself to a Hollywood sex spectacle. 

Despite these notable achievement 
the film is less than a complete sy 
cess. Though it runs two and one-ha 
hours and often proceeds at a quit 
sluggish pace, the picture gives the im 
pression of having been edited a litth 
too drastically. Only Alexander him 
self (Richard Burton) and Philip ¢ 
Macedon (Fredric March), the ger 
eral who may or may not have beg 
Alexander’s father, emerge as 
rounded characters. The rest of th 
cast—Alexander’s enigmatic mothe 
(Dannielle Darrieux), his mistrey 
(Claire Bloom) his teacher, Aristotk 
(Barry Jones), the Persian king Dari 
(Harry Andrews), Demosthenes th 
orator (Michael Hordern) and an a 
sortment of Greek generals (Stanle 
Baker, Niall MacGinnis, Peter Cush 
ing)—are better actors than the narrow 
confines of their roles permit them t 
show. It seems as though Rossen at 
tempted to cram too much fact and 
tail into his narrative and occasional} 
sacrificed lucidity and dramatic. value 
in the process. 

Nevertheless the film’s shortcoming, 
are honorable ones, and its achieve)- 
ments—a stunning use of color an¢|! 
Stereophonic sound in addition to it 
performances, spectacle and _historica 
sense—have not often been duplicated 
on the screen. [L of D: A-l] 





THE CONQUEROR (RKO) is a Mon 
gol chieftain (played by John Wayne in 
the most preposterous piece of casting 
since the same actor turned up last yea 
as a German raider captain). At the 
end of the film there is some indication 
that he is intended to be Genghis Khan. 
The fact that both movies are abou 
world conquerors is the film’s only poini 
of resemblance to Alexander the Great, 
The Conqueror, as a matter of fact, 
is a well-nigh perfect horrible examp 
of Hollywood’s prostitution of history, 
complete with elaborate Technicolo 
production costing (depending @ 
which publicity release you read) 
or 6.5 million dollars. It is full of Min 
sky-oriental dancing girls and passion 
and sadism for their own sakes, and it 
script is strictly a Grade B western s¢ 
in Asia. In addition, with the sing 
exception of Pedro Armendariz, its per 
formances are ludicrously bad. 
[L of D: B] Morra W 
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